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SUTTON-ABBEY, Oc. 


Lady FRANCES $u++0h, to N 
SEDLEY, 5» 


- | SuTTON-Anney. 

NCE more' Maria bleſs me with 

your preſence, and teach me to be 

free and diſengaged as thee. Your kind, 
your very friendly viſit, deſerves a thou- 
ſand thanks, why was it not longer, your 
myſterious friend had , then revealed 
each ſecret of her ſou] :== Theſe were 
your words at parting — Write ſoon, 
and my dear Lady Myſtery, for your 
own ſake, be not ſo ſecret; muſt we 
have deliriums to diſcover you. Your 
look, Maria, pierced the inmoſt receſ- 
Vol. II. B {es 
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ſes of my heart, and ſaw Lord Oſſory 
there — but not even your penetrating 
eyes could diſcover the ſtruggles of 
that heart, to baniſh his idea: — eſ- 
teem roſe from his character — thus 
prejudiced, his acquaintance begot 
friendſhip, — ſome parts of his conduct, 
-at which I was preſent, introduced the 
ſofter paſſion; and while my idea of 
perfection is Lord Offory, I ſhould 
think it criminal to become the wife of 
another; — modeſty, and the natural 
pride of my ſex, forbid my avowing a 
preference, where none was profeſſed 
for me. My kind parent allowed of 
objections to many propoſals, with a 
partiality, that only the blindneſs of af- 
ſection could not fee through — till 
Belmont ſigh'd, — her wiſhes then were 
warm, —— I refer you to my laft, — the 
ſtruggle between duty and love — 
aimed at my life — my - weakened ſen- 
ſes then confeſſed a paſſion, and I am 

now 
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now recovering from the bed of death, 
to avow that Lord Offory is the only 
man, for whom my-heart e'er learnt to 
breathe a wiſh. Yet, Maria, do not 
deſpiſe me— do not imagine ttis his 
matchleſs form, his perſonal beauties, 
that have caught me — no, my friend, 
the heart of your Fanny is not the 
conqueſt of a lovely face — beauty is 
his leaſt perfection. To a heart go- 
verned by a generoſity unbounded, he 
adds a mind accompliſhed, elegant and 
tender. My firſt acquaintance, I have 
ſaid, begot friendſhip — it was more, 
Maria, it was gratitude, — We were on 
a viſit at Lord Wilton's in the North. — 
My grandmama's partiality to my figure 
on horſeback makes her ever promotin g 
parties, for me to*uſe that exerciſe; and 
a day, foon after our arrival, was devoted 
to viſit (fome one of the many places, in 
that part of the world, ſo well worth ſee- 
ing) on horſeback; the party waslarge— 

B 2 Lord 
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Lord Wilton and Mr. Neville were my 
particular attendants. After aſcending 
a beautiful hill, our attention was en- 


gaged on a proſpect the moſt charming, 
and wholly withdrawn from our horſes; 


mine was a fiery creature; Lord Wil- 
ton's ſtarted mine, ſenſible of its ri- 
der's inattention, broke from the party, 
and ran, for a conſiderable time, over 
an extent of country to which I was 


wholly a ſtranger —- the gentlemen im- 


prudently followed me — at length he 
made towards a frightful precipice — I 
had loft all command' of him, and was 
about to throw myſelf off, when a gen- 
tleman, at the hazard of his own life, 
croſſed immediately before me, and 
ſtopped my horſe; fatigued and terri- 


- fied, I could only thank my preſerver 


in the commoneſt terms. He ſaw my 
terror—he begged me to diſmount; 
which -I had no ſooner done, than I 
fainted; and he has ſince told me, I 

| remained 
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remained in ſucceſſive faintings, till 
ſome of the party I had ſet out with 
joined us ;— the attention of all, at 
length, recovered me. But how to get 
me home was ſtill a difficulty; to re- 
main there till a carriage could be ſent 
for, was abſolutely judged improper — 
I was too much overheated to be ſafely 
expoſed to the air, without exerciſe; 
when I was tolerably recovered, there- 
fore, I mounted again, but was unable 
to manage my horſe. Lord Offory in- 
ſiſted on leading it — his gallantry 
pleaſed me. Maria, there are certain 
ſeaſons when the human mind is pleaſed 
with thoſe trifles, that at other times 
you would think yourſelf weak to al- 
low. Our return was much ſooner 

an was expected — Lady Arwell was 
N Lord Oſſory was preſented 
to her as the preſerver of her child, 
and her gratitude knew no bounds. — 
She was herſelf the encourager of that 
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generous paſſion in your too tender 
friend, and if it cauſed a ſtill warmer — 
ſay, Maria, am I wholly to blame. — 
He became our conſtant viſitor, while 
we remained in the North. Lord Wil- 
ton complimented me on the acquiſi- 
tion of ſo good a neighbour — ſaid, 
that till I came they were but common 
acquaintance; that Lord Offory's cha- 
rater in the county was that of a re- 
ſerved man, and he lived as ſuch: he 
appeared not reſerved to us; but there 
was an air of tender melancholy ever 
accompanied him; even in his gayeſt 
hours he loſt it not wholly. The la- 
dies envied me the joy of being capa- 
ble of inſpiring ſo amiable a man with 
the belle paſſione; as every one was de- 
claring ſentiments of his, in reſpe& to 
me, which he never avowed, and which 
from him alone could not be diſagrec- 
able, 
left 
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I left Lord Wilton's with more re- 
luſtance then I had ever yet known; 
but I knew not the reaſon — alas, I 
knew not my own heart! I ſuſpected 
not that Lord Offory was the cauſe, 
till I began to find - myſelf impa- 
tient for the time which he generally 
devotes to his ſeat near the Abbey. 
He had promiſed to be often with us 
— was to accompany me in my rides, 
in my muſic, and a thoufand little 
agreeable parties had imagination form- 
ed, which was to conſtitute the felicity 
of both. 


Imagination is a cheat — ſhe height- 
ens all pleaſure beyond poſſibility of 
being realized, and paints woes in too. 
gloomy a ſhade. 


Maria, you now know the weakneſs 
of your friend. You have ſeen my 
health attacked by the folly of indulging 


B 4 ſenti- 
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ſentiments too tender to be harbour'd, 
with ſafety, in a female breaſt; and 
you ſhall now ſee my reaſon triumph 
over paſſion. 


I will finiſh this long letter with a 
ſpeech of St. Auguſtine's, on Petrarch's 
confeſſion of his love for Laura. She 
* ought to have known, and impreſ- 
c fed this truth upon you; that, of 
<« all the paſſions to which human na- 
ec ture is ſubject, love is the moſt to 
< be feared; it makes us forget our- 
<« ſelves, and leads us to forget our 
« God; every thing ſerves to nouriſh 
« and encreaſe it; and thoſe wretched 
„ mortals, whom it holds in bondage, 
carry a fire within them, which will 
ce finally conſume both foul and body. 
« —It is unneceſſary to ſay more; 
ce thoſe who have experienced this pal- 
« ſion will feel I ſpeak truth; thoſe 
«© who have never known it will give 

cc no 
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no credit but you are not one of 
n 


— 
A 


It 1s too true that I am not; I feel 
the truth of his aſſertion, and time will, 
I hope, make me not unworthy the el- 
teem Maria beſtows on her 
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Lady Hervey to Lady Hzx ART TA 
| Neville. 


SUTTON- ABBEY. 


TOW true is the maxim of Roch- 
foucault, that — Dans Vadver- - I 
*« fite de nos meilleurs amis nous trou- | 
« yons toujours quelque choſe qui ne 
«« nous deplaiſt pas. could hardly 
have ſuppoſed, that the loſs of a friend, 
to my Henrietta, could have been the 
means of giving me pleaſure — but we 
are a ſhort-ſighted fet of mortals, and 
beyond what is ſtaring us in the face 
we have no fight at all. 


Three weeks have elapſed ſince I con- 
cluded my laſt; weeks of perſecution 
I may call them. — Lord O has 
ſeen me — has diſcoyer'd my retreat 
has done every thing but procure 
interview with me— and I have reſolved — 

tO 


to quit this delightful place, and return 
once more to my foreign home. — How: 
will my regret, at parting with theſe 
amiable friends, be leſſened in my Hen- 
rietta's company ; — nothing could be 
more deſirable, though it was a re- 
queſt I ſhould never have made. The 
death of Mr. Neville's father obliges 
you to repair to the ſouth of France, 
where he died, — Obliges you! — My 
Henrietta, I honour the dutiful obliga- 
tion — to accompany your huſband, and 
to ſooth the diſtreſſes of his widowed. 
mother; you who can make affliction 
half forget its woes — Oh, be you ever 
bleſt. This day week, you tell me, 
you'ſhall be at Dover; I will meet you 
there — my brother. will -accompany 
me. I wiſh 1 had parted with -thoſt 
amiable.friends. — The grief they ex- 
preſs, on my having named it as my in- 
tention, is too flattering. - It has ever 
been my fate to form endearing attach- 

B 6 ments. 
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ments, and, when felicity promiſed its 
approach, to be torn from them; only 
my Henrietta has ſtood faithful to my 
woes; no other friend of my infancy 


remains. — Death hath laid his ſlaugh- 


tering hand around me — his ſtorms 
have blaſted all but thee and Lord 
Stanton, and methinks I ſtand like 
one preierved from ſhipwreck, on a 
deſert coaſt, and wait for future hor- 
rors. The tear that ſtands in the mild 
eye of beauty, when I talk of depart- 
ing, ſeems the tear of ſympathy, for 
ſomething yet to come. — Lady Arwell 
bids, me not deſpond, and talks of joy, 
as if I ſtill might know it — ſoon will 
fhe find it muſt be ever baniſhed from 
my heart. —I have promiſed her the 
hiſtory of your unfortunate 


_Lovuisa HERVRV. 


Tuzxs- 
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TvrsDaAY. 
I MUST. write on, though we 
ſhall meet ſo ſoon. To give you an 
account of all that paſſes here 1s be- 
come ſo habitual to me, that I cannot 


reſign my pen. 


I have wrote the laſt letter Lord 
Oſſory will ever receive from me; and 
I look forward to the hour that will tell 
him I am at peace. His affliction will 
be at firſt tumultuous —would to hea- 
ven he would apply to Lady Frances 
for conſolation! ſhe might reward him. 
Her health eſtabliſhes not itſelf, as we 
could wiſh. I ſee the painful ſtruggles 
of her heart. Why are we formed 
with affections that wound our ſenſi- 
bility? the 'very beſt of them diſturb 
our peace, and prevent our bliſs. Even 
the dutiful affection of Lady Frances 
often raiſes a ſigh of apprehenſion. 

| Lady 
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Lady Arwell's years foretell the high- 
eſt miſery, and few like her can fore- 
go with willingneſs their own happi- 
neſs, to encreaſe that of the object 
beloved, if it is to ſeparate them from 
it. Selfiſh mortals! I am fick of con- 
templating them. In the wide round 
ef nature there are ſo few who have 
reached any degree of perfection, and 
I myſelf am one of the leaft, that when: 
1 contemplate the virtues of Lady 
Arwell, and the friendſhip of Henri- 
etta, the world has little elſe in it to. 
engage me. Lord Offory I have bid 
an eternal adieu. I think I could now 
even ſee him without emotion. His 
perſeverance is a fault in his character; 
for the cauſe was not a juſt one. He 
knew not that I loved him; he could 
not, therefore, think himſelf neceſſary 
to my happineſs, and his entreaties 
were ſelfiſh. He will now know that 
When it was criminal to eſteem him I 
| did — 
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did I have avowed it — the pages he 
will receive from me are thoſe of 
truth; I have not told a feeling that 
I have not felt, or ſpoke a ſentiment 
1 have not known; for I have ever 
been the willing votary of truth; and 
thoſe who dreſs up falſhood in her 
brighteſt charms will ere long find 
diſguiſe will nought avail. 


a DV -raA 13 


— — — — 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


dure parting is a woe aſſign'd 
To every tender virtuous mind, 
To draw us from this life: 
It takes from many a joy we've known, 
Nips in the bud thoſe yet unblown, 
And ends all human ſtrife. 


FT is over, each was in character 
Oh, Henrietta! 1 cannot deſcribe it — 
we looked more than we could expreſs 

— words 
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- words are weak, when feelings are 
exquiſite. I have reached the firſt 
ſtage of my journey towards thee —I 
have a brother — he is with me. The 
happineſs of his friend is dearer to 
him than his ſiſter's notions of honour, 
and he deems me Inſenfible. Alas, it 
is from the keeneſt ſenſations that 1 
ſubſcribe myſelf 


The unhappy 


Lovisa HErvey. 


Lord 


75 
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Lord Osso0ry to Colonel STANHOPE. 
\ 


ELL me no longer of the con- 
ſtancy of woman — Stanhope, 1t 

is over my fate is fixed, I am doomed 
for ever to mourn unrequited love, 
— Yes — Lady Hervey no longer re- 
members her faithful Oſſory — or if 
ſhe does tis with abhorrence worſe than 
forgetfulneſs. — Juſt as I had flattered, 
myſelf with the hopes of ſeeing her — 
of revealing a paſſion ſhe knows I have 
from the firſt moment I ſaw her felt 
for her Juſt at that expecting auſ- 
picious time to blaſt my often damped 
hopes for ever — was too much to be 
borne: — By heavens ſhe loves me not, 
nor ever could. I have ſeen her, Stan- 
hope — I have ſcen her lovely form — 
her angel ſweetneſs — her ſtubborn 
unrelenting virtue, — But how madly 
I write! I ſhould ſay I have ſeen only 
the 
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the reſemblance of what was once Lady 
Louiſa Stanton — never will I give her, 
in my moments of recollection, the N 
'$ name of an unworthy man, whoſe me- W 
4 mory will ever pain her — and whoſe Br. 
| being has made mine but a mere ex- | 
iſtence. This reſemblance was on horſe- N 
back, with Lady Frances Sutton, the 
Diana of the age. I was taking my 
morning's ſolitary ride, and at ſome 
diſtance beheld theſe lovely figures. I 

| knew them not till we met — when we 

| did, what was my ſurprize, to ſee the 

| being on whom my ſoul doats im- 
| mediately haſten on, and leave Lady ] 
| Frances to return me thoſe compli- ; 
| ments that were meant for her.— - 

| Could any thing be more mortifying ? 

Yes, Stanhope — her altered counte- 

| nance, the viſible decline that lurked 

| in the leſſened luſtre of her eye, hurt 

| me ſtill more; but I had recollection 
enough left — ſeeing ſhe wiſhed me- 


nor 
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not to know her—to take no notice 
of her. You will applaud me for my 
preſence of mind when I tell you, that 
till this meeting I knew not that ſhe 
was in England. I have wrote to her 
ſince - when I began this I had juſt 
read her anſwer, — lovers, you ſay, talk 
all one language -— my letter, there- 
fore, will not amuſe you, but I tranſ- 
cribe the anfwer — the original I will 
never part with. — Oh, Stanhope! teach 
me ſome happy art of ſpeech to com- 
bat all the reaſon of an angel, and 
win her to my honourable purpoſe. I 
cannot be happy without her — life 1s 
not life — nothing delights, nothing 
amuſes me — ſhe poſſeſſes all my ſoul — 
I admire her if poſſible more and more; 
what a delicate ſenſibility! what a ſtri, 
what a pious notion of honour, of de- 
licacy, of reſpect, of all that's charm- 
ing! but you ſhall judge her by her 
own words, 

Lady 
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Lady Hzrvzy to Lord OssoRv. 


SUTTON- ABBEY. 


AKE back your reproaches, my 
Lord — call me not cruel and 
unjuſt —they are epithets that I. de- 
ſerve not, —ſummons your reaſon, diſ- 


-pel thoſe miſts of paſſion that now 


envelope it, and juſtify my conduct by 
your own heart. I am neither inſen- 
ſible nor capricious —I always eſteemed 
you — my heart, a ſtranger to diſguiſe, 
ever avowed 1t. . Eſteem, you tell me, 
is too.cold, too unfeeling a ſentiment, 
—1t is a ſentiment honour and reaſon 
may approve — a warmer one would be 
tranſgreiling the rules of rectitude, — 


if my heart had felt ſuch a one, and 


the weak nature of my ſex had im- 
pelled me to yield to its emotions, 
from that moment I ſhould have be- 
come beneath your regard, and at once 

an 
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an object both of pity and contempt. 
Conſider the complicated miſery of 
my ſituation — let your humanity plead 
for me — obey its dictates — and never, 
Lord Offory, never, I beſeech you, 
name a wiſh to me that muſt leſſen 
you in my eſteem. As a friend I could 
wiſh ever to regard you; but, while 


your wiſhes aſpire to a more tender 


name, there is an inſuperable obſtacle 
to my ever admitting you to my 
thoughts; reflect but a moment, un- 
prejudiced by paſſion, and you will ſee 
the neceſſity of complying with my 
requeſt, Could I, my Lord, be fo 
wanting in reſpect to Lord Hervey— 
could I ſo entirely give up all the de- 
licacy of my ſex —as your incoherent 
pen deſires — Lord Offory would be 
degraded by the very connection which, 
if properly made, might do him ho- 
nour. Look round the world — there 
are many women much more deſerving 


than 
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than her whom you prefer. You have 
merit that would make the moſt de- 
ſerving one of the happieſt ever yet 
connected with your ſex. I wiſh you 


happy, my Lord — the domeſtic life 


is the trueſt ſource of bliſs — if we fail 
there we are not to expect any ſubſtan- 
tial joy, all elſe is a ſhadow. Find 


ſome accompliſhed worthy maid, and 
may her virtues ſo ſweeten all the toil 


of human life, that you may never 
know a pain. 


This is the laſt letter you will ever 
receive from me. Your ſolicitations 
once more oblige me to leave England, 
Yet ere I go you ſhall know every in- 
tention of my mind. I am the widow 
of Lord Hervey, and ever will remain 
ſo. I have been imprudent, if not cri- 
minal,— I have loved, but it was not 
my Lord, it was even you, Lord Oſ- 
fory, and I dare avow it; but from 

3 that 
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that declaration not a hope is to be 
raiſed : for it is the ſettled purpoſe of 
my ſoul never to ſee, to ſpeak, or 
even write to thee more. My de- 
claration and determination is the ef- 
fe& of mature deliberation, and no- 
thing can revoke either. My life, to 
all preſent appearance, will not be a 
long one, and I have much to do be- 
fore it is finiſhed. Moleſt me not — 
let me depart quietly — ] hope the next 
ſun will riſe on me in another clime. 
— May ſuns unnumbered . ſhed their 
brighteſt influence on you; and may 
all your days to come be bright as 
that luminary, and like it diſpenſe the 
all-cheering rays of bliſs wherever you 
go, - prays | 
Lovisa Hervey. 


Lady 
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Lady Hzrvey to Lady AR WILL. 


DovkR. 


HAVE left every delight England 

can give me — I have fled from 
Sutton-Abbey — from the beſt of wo- 
men, and the tendereſt of friends; 
from the lovely and beloved Lady 
Frances Sutton; from every joy, and 
why? — Ah, Lady Arwell, that why 
diſtracts me! — © I have a tale t' un- 
ce fold will harrow up my ſoul,” — and 
yet it muſt be; — I have promiſed the 
amiable Fanny a ſhort hiſtory of my 
paſt life—a life replete with miſery. — 
Pity me, pardon, my worthy friends, 
her who by your means has known 
more ſweet peace of mind, in a fix 
month's reſidence with you, than in 
the laſt ten years of her life. How, 


Where, ſhall I begin? Can I look back 


on the blameleſs, happy ſtate of in- 


fancy, 
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fancy, without regretting that in that 
ſtate my life had ended? for then all 
was bright and clear, all was inno- 
cence and joy: * So fair a morn pre- 
« ſaged a cloudleſs day — but how 
ſoon was- the proſpect darkened! alas, 
how ſoon was the brightneſs gone! Hea- 
ven had beſtowed on me the beſt of mo- 
thers, a reſemblance of Lady Arwell, 
my dear Lady Frances, with all the 
maternal tenderneſs, watched with un- 


- wearied attention over my infant years, 


and formed my dawning reaſon to 
every noble, every juſt ſentiment, that 
virtue could inſpire. At twelve years 
old I loſt the beſt of fathers, a loſs 
beyond repair, the cauſe of all my fu- 
ture miſery. Lord Stanton was but 
three years older than me; he was at 
Eton, and on the point of removing 
to the univerſity. My mother was ab- 
ſorbed in grief; ſhe wiſhed to paſs 
the reſt of her life in retirement, and, 

rr : 0 but 
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but for her Louiſa, ſhe would. She 
immediately left England, and for threc 
years confined herſelf in Italy — I her 
only amuſement, my improvements her 
only joy, —the fourth we partook of 
the diverſions of the place, and joined 
in company. It was neceffary, ſhe 
ſaid, to introduce me earlier into life 
than ſhe intended, as I had now only 
her life to depend on, and her health 
declined daily. We left Italy, after a 
reſidence of four years, arrived in Eng- 
land in the autumn— the winter fol- 
lowing I was introduced at court, and 
made one in the gay world. I was a 
new object, young, gay, and lively — 
how could I be otherwiſe? a fond pa- 
rent, ever ſmiling approbation on me, 
encreaſed a natural flow of good ſpi- 
rits — health and vivacity ſparkled in 
my face — I was called handſome; in 
Mort, it was the faſhion to admire me. 
The firſt time of my appearance Lord 

Her- 
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Hervey made me his choice, and im- 
mediately applied to Lady Stanton. 
His fortune, his rank and family, had 
great weight with her, and engaged all 
her intereſt. She was impatient to ſee 
me ſettled. I had ever known an im- 
plicit obedience to her ſlighteſt wiſh— 
ſhe now made my union with Lord 
Hervey her earneſt deſire —my heart 
knew no other engagement, nor was 
it engaged to him. Lady Stanton had 
heard a great character of him, and I 
am convinced, if ſhe had not believed 
her Louiſa would have been very hap- 
py with him, ſhe would ſooner have 
endured the painful thoughts of leav- 
ing me unprotected, than have wiſhed 
me ſettled to one I could not love. 


The day I was ſeventeen my hand 
was given to Lord Hervey. The firſt 
three years of my marriage was paſſed 
chiefly in the company of my beloved 

2 pa- 
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parent, and the relations of my Lord. 
I never felt myſelf happy in his pre- 
ſence, but then when I was with Lady 
Stanton I was perfectly ſo. My youth- 
ful fancy had pictured a pleaſing ſcene 
of domeſtic bliſs that I never found, 
and for that reaſon I knew none. Had 
my Lord ſtudied in the leaſt my diſpo- 
ſition I might have been the happieſt 
of women —it was naturally tender, 
generous, open and unſuſpecting — but 
he treated me as a child; and feemed 
to regard me only as a fine picture. 
His greateſt pride was in having me 
admired. 


I had been married four years, and 
there were no hopes of an heir — this 
was his earneſt deſire. To a heart na- 
turally unſuſceptible of tenderneſs diſ- 
appointments are leſs bearable, as wiſhes 
are leſs frequently formed, He treated 
me with an indifference that chilled 


my 
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my very ſoul —I ſeemed no more ne- 
ceſſary to his happineſs than a fine ſta- 
tue of Venus that ſtood in the hall — 
we had both our ſhare of his admira- 
tion, and were both equally preſerved 
from any thing that might injure our 
beauty — Lord Hervey would ſhew- us 
both to his friends as curioſities; and 
once, upon ſeeing me 1n a very. pen- 
ſive attitude, he ſwore he wiſhed I was 
what I ſeemed, for then. I might be 
good for ſomething. Excuſe me— 
forgetfulneſs ſhould ere now have can- 
celled to oblivion every cauſe of pain; 
but memory is too faithful to its truſt, 


whenever woes ariſe, and bliſs id much 


ſooner forgot than its reverſe. What 
an unthankful mind! Lady Arwell diſ- 
dains praiſe; but the unworthy Her- 
vey feels her ſuperior worth, and exam- 
ple will have in time its own good 
effect. But to look back again; as I 


» faid above, we had been now married 
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four years; it was early in the ſpring, 
and Lord Hervey propoſed going to 8 
reſide till the winter at Hervey-caſtle, 
which was his principal ſeat, but, be- 
ing a great way from London, I had 
not yet been there. Lady Stanton's 1 
kealth was in a very bad ſtate; I quitted 4 
her with a reluctance not to be ex- | 
preſſed. Sure I had a preſentiment 
then of all that followed; for I left 
London in a perfect melancholy — not 
that I ever enjoyed its amuſements — 
my only felicity had been in the com- 
pany of my mother. She received no 
invitation to the caſtle from my Lord, 
nor Was I offered any companion — 
alone I ever was with Lord Hervey — 
indeed we neyer, I believe, found that 
one was company to the other. Alone 
we arrived at the caſtle, amidſt the 
acclamations of numerous tenants, in 
ſurrounding villages. To gratify his 
vanity, I was ordered to dreſs, and for . 

* the 
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the firſt fortnight after our arrival the 
houſe was crouded with the neighbour- 
ing gentry; an elegant table was kept, 
and we for that time dined every day 
in public, I was 1dolized, and Lord 
lervey was gratified. The returning 

of the viſits engaged us for a month; 
afrer which I had very little more of 
his company, He was ever engaged 
in country ſports — when he returned 
it was late, and he was often in a con- 
dition that too nearly levels the man 
with the brute; in thoſe hours J can- 
not repeat what I have ſuffered. Suf- 
fice it to ſay, I have then been treated 
with indignity, often with inhumanity.” 
My ſpirits were not at their higheſt 
pitch; they could not ſupport ſuch 
treatment, and my health was the ſa- 
crifice, I felt it decline; but, till my 
countenance betrayed the very weak 
ſtate in which I was, Lord Hervey's 
inattention heeded it not. When he. 
C4 did 
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did obſerve it, his only tenderneſs was 
leave to aſk Lady Stanton to the caſtle. 
It had long been the wiſh of my 
heart, —I immediately entreated, and 
ſhe came, but came to ſee her beloved 
Louiſa the cruel neglect of a man 
whom ſhe believed to have adored 
her. Shocked as ſhe was to ſee the 
alteration in my perſon and health, ſhe 
exerted every power to reconcile me to 
my melancholy ſtate. My joy at ſecing 
Lady Stanton overcame me fo much 
that it cauſed a fever, which ſoon 
brought on a delirium, and I was given 
over for ſome days; at length I began 
to recover. I hoped when I ſaw again 
Lord Hervey I ſhould ſee him rejoiced 
on my recovery, and I determined to 
renew, with hopes of better ſuccels, 
all my endeavours to gain his love; 
but our firſt meeting was on his part 
cold and indifferent. And I had ſome 

time 
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time after the mortification to be told, 
by one of thoſe many evil people in 
the world who love to tell all they 
know, that Lord Hervey had promiſed 
if I died Herbert ſhould ſucceed me. 
Herbert was a young woman of good 
family, in reduced circumſtances, whom 
I had taken, from motives of compaſ- 
ſion, to attend more immediately about 
my own. perſon than my woman; and 
whom occaſionally I made my compa- 
nion. The ill-natured world fay that 
Lord Hervey had a ſon by her, whom 
he naturally wiſhed to own: | She left 
me unhandſomely as ſoon as I reco- 
vered from the fever. Upon hearing 
what I have mentioned J cauſed en- 
quiry to be made concerning her, and 
had intended to have kept the child; 
but I learned that he was dead, and 
ſhe was going abroad, as companion to 
a lady, who patronized her family. 
„gl 0559 2: Lady 
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Lady Stanton ſtaid with me three 
months; when ſhe left me J was in a 
ftuation that promiſed art increaſe to 
our family, and ſhe flattered herſelf 
with every good effect from it. Lord 
Hervey ſeemed not at firſt ſo happy on 
the occaſton as 1 expected, but after- 
wards he was more ſo. I imagine his 
joy ancrcaſed on the knowledge of the 
death of the other child. About a 
fortnight after my mother left me Lord 
Stanton returned from his travels; im- 
mediately on his arrival he was in- 
formetl chat his mother was at Hervey- 
caſtle; and he proceeded directly for 
that place; with him came (as my 
dear Lady Arwell herſelf fays) the 
moſt accompliſhed man in the world. 
Need I ſay Lard Offory was the com- 
panion of my brother? Here, my 
amiable friend, I wiſh my hiſtory had 
ended ; far till now 1 think my con- 
duct has been blameleſs. For, till the 
fa. 
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fatal moment in which I ſaw Lord 
Offory, I was a ſtranger to love. 
Alas, I found myſelf no longer (o! 
Conſcious of his power, of my weak- 
neſs, of the difference between him 
and my Lord, a compariſon I knew it 
was criminal to make, I found myſelf 
more miſerable than I imagined it poſ- 
ſible to be. I may without vyahity ſay, 
that Lord Offory was not leſs indif- 
ferent to me. But, to give you a 
better 1dea of my power over him, I 
tranſcribe part of a letter from Lady 
Stanton. | 


My Louiſa tell me, and tell me truly, 
that you love your Lord; it may, I 
own, in ſome meaſure depend upon 
him, but it is a part of your duty, 
and you can want no other motive. 
That he 1s not entirely the man we 
could wiſh I moſt fincerely lament ; 
but this world is a ſtate of probation. 
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Act well your part; there is no merit 
where there is no difficulty. From 
your preſent condition I have great 


hopes of Lord Hervey's being inſpired 


with tenderneſs. Above all things avoid 
every thing in your behaviour that can 
give him the ſlighteſt reaſon to ſuppoſe 
any other man is more agreeable to 
you. Such tempers as his will ſoon 
kindle into jealouſy; ſhould he know 
that baleful paſſion,” the conſequences 
may be fatal, wuſt. be terrifying. I 
am told that your. brother's friend is 
the moſt amiable man in the world; 

remember my Louiſa is the wife of 
Lord Hervey. ©. The wife of Cæſar, 
fays the Roman, © ſhould not be even 
« ſuſpected.“ The beit of men are not 
always uniform though I know him 
not but by report, which is laviſh i his 
praiſe. —I wiſh he had left the caſtie,— 
Your brother writes thus of him. 


Poor Offory is captivated with, your 


Louiſa ; 
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* Louiſa; and, to ſay the truth, nothing 
* could equal the beauty of her appear- 
« ance, on our firſt arrival; joy, at the 
<« ſight of a brother whom ſhe honours 
ce with her affection, had animated her 
ce fine features, and ſhe looked divine. 
* Nor is ſhe, I believe, inſenſible to 
ce the merits of my friend,” 


I have educated you—your every 
ſentiment is truth and rectitude; but 
you have a difficult lefſon to learn. 
You are above diſſimulation; you can 
diſguiſe no emotion of your mind; and 
your heart ſhould know no wiſh that 
it dares not avow.' 


I need tranſcribe no more, the reſt 
of the letter concerns not the preſent 
hiſtory. On the receiving it I exa- 
mined my heart, and there I found 
Lord Offory was ſole poſſeſſor. His 
behaviour to me was reſpectful and ten- 

| der; 
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der; it was what I was not uſed to from 
my Lord; and 1 felt myſelf ſtill more 
engaged. — Diſſatisfied with myſelf, 
fearful of ſuſpicion, I became caprici- 
ous and wneaſy, I avoided all oppor- 
tunities of being alone with Lord Oſ- 
fory, and ſeemed eaſier when he and: 
my brother left us. Lard Hervey pro- 
miſed the latter, to bring me to Lon- 
don, after Chriſtmas; till that time I 
lived as we uſed, when alone; he en- 
gaged in country fports, I amuſing my- 
ſelf with painting, muſic, and reading, 
ef all which I was fond. 


Two days before we were to leave 
the Caſtle, an expreſs arrived, with an 
account of my mother being danger- 
ouſly ill, and that ſhe much wiſhed to 
ſee me, before ſhe died. Lord Hervey. 
was not at home when the meſſenger 
arrived; I gave immediate orders for 
every thing to be in. readineſs for me 


tO, 
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to ſet out as ſoon as he returned; 
when he did it was almoſt dark, and 
he inſiſted on my giving up all thoughts 
of going that night. Nothing could 
equal my diſappointment — the night 
was paſſed in a ſtate of frenzy. — In 
the morning, I ſaid, I would not be de- 
tained: Lord Hervey, with the ut- 
moſt brutality, inſiſted on my ſtaying 
that day; as he had an engagement he 
would not put off. — What a day !— 
years before, and fince, have not ap- 
peared fo long. The next we ſet off 
for London. — My grief and impa- 
tience diſordered me much — Lord 
Hervey. was alternately alarmed and 
angry; ſometimes he would threaten me, 
ſometimes ſoothe — I was inſenſible to 
every thing; my mother wholly poſſeſſed. 
my mind. Notwithſtanding all my in- 
treaties and impatience, we were two days 
on our journey. As ſoon as we arrived: 
at.our houſe in Town, I ordered a chair 


to: 
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to be got, my own not being at home, 


and went, though ſo much difordered I 


could hardly ſtand, immediately to La- 
dy Stanton's. The ſervant that admit- 
ted me knew me not: with breath- 
leſs impatience I flew to my mother's 
apartment: She had juſt breathed 
her laſt; and I entered in the firit 
burſt of woe! Here deſcription 
fails. I was carried to another 
apartment, in violent fits. Phyſicians 
were ſent for; but vain was all their 
art for a conſiderable time, — when my 
ſenſes returned, my anguiſh ſeemed 
inſupportable, and I again relapſed, — 
at length I was delivered, before my 
time, of a ſon; who died almoſt as ſoon 
as born. I dreaded the effect this in- 
telligence would have on Lord Her- 
vey; and I hoped to follow my beloved 


parent immediately to the grave; but 


I was reſerved for ſtill more frightfu} 


ſcenes; ' and it pleaſed the all-wiſe Diſ- 
poſer 
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poſer once more to raiſe me from the 
bed of death. 


I was taken home as ſoon as I could 
be ſafely moved. Lord Hervey cruelly 
reproached me with the death of his 
ſon. —I had loſt all my ſoul held dear, 
and I abandoned myſelf to all the mi- 
ſery of my ſituation. —I had not a 
friend, in whoſe boſom I could repoſe 
my griefs; and every day encreaſed 
them: Lord Stanton loved me tenderly, 
and his temper was impetuous; from 
him, therefore, it was highly neceſſary 
to conceal every unkindneſs of my 
Lord. Early in the enſuing ſpring he 
again choſe to repair to Hervey-Caſtle, 
— my brother and Lord Offory again 
became our viſitors; they could no lon- 
ger be ignorant of the ill treatment 1 
received. Lord Hervey's paſlions were 
now uncontroulable; he gave way to all 
thetr unkindly impulſes; and yet Lord 

Stanton 
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Stanton could only remonſtrate, and 
his remonſtrances had no effect. He 
propofed a ſeparation to me ] ſtarted 
at the propoſal, and begged he would 
never repeat it. I was reſolved to give 
ſcandal and ill- nature no reaſon to con- 
demn me. He would not then, he 
ſaid, leave me till he could by ſome 
method or other ſee me happier. He 
and his friend devoted all their time to 
me; and both exerted every power ta 


pleaſe me. 


On the fourth of July, a day that 
always ſtrikes horror through my heart, 
Lord Hervey told me he ſhould go to 
Sir Edward Long's, to make a viſit for 
a couple of days. He left me very early 
in the morning. At breakfaſt, my bro- 
ther ſaid he ſhould take a ride to ſee an 
old acquaintance, that lived within ten 
miles of the cattle; and Oſſory would 

read 
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read to me, or accompany me if 1 
choſe muſic. 


The day was very warm, and we 
agreed to adjourn to a temple in the 
park, the ceiling of which was finely 
painted; and I was copying one of the 
figures in it; I ordered my materials 
for painting there; and Lord Offory 
was to read: The book was the life of 
Petrarch. — You have been ſurprized 
at my emotions, Lady Frances, when 
I have read your beautiful verſification 
of the ſonnets; but you will now know 
the melancholy reaſon. Lord Offory 
was reading the ſecond ſonnet —his 
voice faultered — his eyes were fixed on 
me; I was alarmed, and mine involun- 
tarily turned on him, —he took my 
hand — I withdrew it not, There are 
moments when the mind has preſenti- 
ments it cannot expreſs, but which 
ſtrikes upon the ſoul with a ſilent hor- 
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or, ſuch now poſſeſſed me. — Neither 
of us ſpoke—our eyes were ſtill fixed, 


the door of the temple opened, and 


Lord Hervey appeared with a piſtol in 
his hand. —In a voice ſcarcely articu- 
late by paſſion, Die perfidious woman, 
ſaid he - I heard no more — I was car- 
ried ſenſeleſs to the houſe; and, when 
recovered, I was told Lord Hervey was 


dead, and killed by Lord Offory. 


Lou, my pitying friends, can better 
imagine, than I can expreſs, the com- 
plicated miſery of my ſituation; I ſhut 
myſelf up in my own apartment, and 
gave orders I would ſee none but Lord 
Stanton; and that he might be immedi- 


ately ſent for. My mind was in an 


agony of grief, not to. be deſcribed, — 
Juſtice, or more properly revenge, re- 
quired the life of Lord Offory; a man 
whom I loved more tenderly than any 


other. The friend of my brother was 


the 


. 
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the murderer of my huſband — in ſeek- 
ing to avenge his death, I wounded my 
only relation and deareſt friend, in the 
tendereſt part; in letting him eſcape the 
laws of his country, I knew I was not 
doing juſtice to the deceaſed; and that 
I became the cenſure of all but the 
friends of Lord Offory. 


While reyolving theſe painful ſenſa- 
tions in my mind, Lord Offory, who 
had not known my orders to be alone, 
entered; gracious God what a ſcene! 
ten thouſand conflicting paſſions ſtrug- 
gled in my heart; his was not leſs diſ- 
ordered. — You behold in me, ſays the 
unhappy man, the murderer of a man 
unworthy of you. Lady Hervey muſt 
pity me; muſt hear what paſſed after 
ſhe loſt her ſenſes, and pardon me. 
You fainted, Madam, almoſt as ſoon as 
Lord Hervey entered the fatal temple. 
She ſhall die, ſaid the half frantic man, 

"If her 
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her crimes ſhall be puniſhed by a ſud- 
den death. I attempted to vindicate a 
conduct, that none but him dare a- 
ſperſe; and I placed myſelf between 
him and you; I was unarmed; but 1 
laid hold of his arm, and forced away 
the piſtol; he produced another. Pre- 
pare then, Lord Offory, and thus I re- 
ward your mighty friendſhip. The ball 
crazed my ſhoulder; and I diſcharged 
my piece out of the window oppoſite. 
Villain, ſaid he, I am not to be played 
with, charge again; but that worthleſs 
woman is the firſt object of juſt indig- 
nation; if you ſurvive me, ſhe ſhall no 
longer be your guilty companion. — He 
preſented his piece to you, as you lay 
lifeleſs on the ground; no hopes of pre- 
ſerving you, remained, but the chance 
of my firing at him firſt; thoſe hopes 
ſucceeded but too well, he fell lifeleſs at 
my feet, and died in agonies. — Say but 
that you pity me, Lady Hervey; for 
3 | ſure 
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fure I deſerve it.— 1 know not, my 
Lord, what I ſhould fay —leave me, my 
foul is diſtreſſed —I only know I am 
the molt miſerable of all created beings 
— I deſire to be alone - ] beſeech you 
leave me. —— He bowed - ſighed — 
even ſhed tears — and withdrew. 


Lord Stanton returned not till the 


day after this dreadful event. He in- 
fiſted on his friend leaving England, 


till all was huſhed up; he viſited me 


with a petition from him, to allow an 
audience before he ſet off. —I would 
not hear of it —I ought never to ſee 
him more; I wiſhed he had not pre- 
vented the laſt kind intention of Lord 
Hervey, for then I might have been at 
peace. My brother was his advocate; 
he vindicated his conduct; the fatal 
act was in defence of my life, and meri- 
torious. But 1 was ſteady to my pur- 
ole, 
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poſe, and he departed without ſeeing 
me. 


Lord Hervey's funeral was celebrated 
with all that reſpect which was ever 
«Viſible in my conduct towards him, 
and. I inſiſted upon remaining at the 
caſtle for a month afterwards; Lord 
Stanton would no longer permit me, 
and we repaired to London, My join- 
ture was conſiderable — I had nothing 
elſe —I was not named in the will, —I 
knew I could live more retired at my 
houſe in town than any where elſe, and 
J was reſolved to devote the firſt fix 
months of my widowhood to the 
ſtricteſt retirement; it was no ſooner 
elapſed than Lord Offory wrote to me: 
I was the wiſh of his heart, and he 
expected no happineſs if I did not 
allow him to hope I would be the 
ſource. of all, I was diſappointed; I 


be- 
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believed his mind ſenfible and delicate, 


his ſoul open to all the finer feelings of 


delicate ſenſibility; and the wiſh he 


named leſſened him in my opinion. In 


whatever light I viewed him, ſtill he. 


was the murderer of my huſband, and 
I could not bring myſelf to endure the 
thoughts of ſeeing him. 


I was become the talk of the world; 
they even cenſured my conduct; Lord 
Offory perſecuted me; Lord Stanton 
was his adyocate; my heart joined 
him; my reaſon forbade; my ſenſibi- 
lity was wounded in every part. Diſ- 
ſatisfied with myſelf, difpleaſed with 
every body, every ſcene renewed my 
miſery, and J reſolved to leave England 
for ever. Not my brother knew the 
part I had fixed on for my reſidence ; 


is letters were addreſſed to a friend J 


had in France, who ſent them to me, 
Vol. II. D only 
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only Lady Henrietta Ormond, the dear 
friend and conſtant companion of my 
youth, knew where I was, and ſhe {a- 
vour'd me with a two month's viſit ; 
the indiſpoſition of her father called 
her to England ſooner than ſhe in- 
tended. After ſome time I found my- 
ſelf seſigned to the loſs of her com- 
pany, and ſunk into that inſenſible kind * 
of melancholy that is not wholly diſ- 

pleaſing. 


I had paſſed three years in Italy 
when I had the felicity to meet with 
the amiable friends who now know 

every weakneſs of the unfortunate Her- 
vey. Sometimes I would flatter my- 
ſelf I am more unfortunate than cri- 
minal, but reaſon interpoſes; the bleſt 
ſhade of Lady Stanton riſes tomy view— 
I was the wife of Lord Hervey, and my 
heart ſhould have known no other pre- 

fer- 
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ference. Yet, Lady Arwell, do not 
deſpiſe me; and, as you wipe the ſym- 
pathetic tear from the cheek of Lady 
Frances, I know you will pity her 
whom you have ſo often bleſt, and 
will, I truſt, applaud me for having 
left a place ſo near the dwelling of a 
man all connection with whom the ri- 


gid dictates of juſtice bids never to 
allow. 


Little more 1s wanting to complete 
the hiſtory of a life ſo well known to, 
misfortune ; yet ſhall I think I have 
not lived in vain; if my tale inſtructs 
the young, and warns the tender of 
engaging in the moſt ſacred ſtate, 
without knowing a preference at leaſt. 


My ſufferings have deſtroyed my 
conſtitution ; many months will not, 
to all preſent appearance, be added to 
| Da my 
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my life, and my wiſhes are circum- 
ſcribed within a very narrow compais ; 
they extend only to the friends I am 
with, and thoſe I have left at Sutton- 
Abbey, and a ſpeedy releaſe for their 


Lovisa Hervey. 
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Lady Frances SuTTON, to Miſs 
SEDLEY. 


SUTTON- ABBEY, 

Y the permiſſion of Lady Hervey, 

my Maria has now read her hiſtory, 

and joins the tear of pity with her 
Fanny, in reviewing the diſmal tale. 
How perfect, my Maria, ought we to 
be, to give calamity no caufe to ap- 
proach us! The very weakneſſes of 
our nature ſhould early be conquered, 
and then one very capital entrance to 
misfortune would be ſhut. She loved 
one need fay no more — to love is to be 
unhappy. I admire her more than 
ever; and though I feel a regret in 
having deſired her hiſtory, the recol- 
lection of which muſt give her again 
the painful ſcenes that are paſt, yet it 
inſpires me with a kind of melancholy, 
that one feels for a perſon ſuffering 
D 3 great 
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great trials with magnanimity — it 1s 
not wholly without pleaſure is it not 
a feeling that takes its riſe from pride ? 
do we not imagine it an honour to 
our ſex, when, like Lady Hervey, they 
perſevere in virtue through ſcenes of 
trying affliction? and we feel not fo 
ſorry for their woes as we rejoice in 
the honour of their being our friends, 
and ſuſtaining a noble part in griefs 
the moſt exquiſite, What a ſweet 
mournful ftite runs through her whole 
life! Maria, when we parted, and ſhe 
repeated her promiſe, there was ſome- 
thing in her air, her look, the whole 
turn of her countenance, expreſſive of 
the tale ſhe has told. How I long to 
ſee her again! but her example ſhall 
teach me to forget Lord Offory. Pre- 
ſumptuous Fanny! and could ſhe be 
weak enough to believe Lord Wilton's 
ſuppoſition ? Could ſhe think that the 
man who loved Lady Hervey could 


re- 
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return the paſſion ſhe felt for him? 
That Fanny has been a weak, credu- 
ous girl, ſhe will correct her follies, 
and, when her heart is more worthy, 
Belmont may not ſigh in vain, There 
is a ſpecies of felicity, unknown to 
many, from which'the future happineſs 
of your friend alone can ſpring — it 1s 
in relinquiſhing our own wiſhes to 
thoſe of our friends, and conſtituting 
their happineſs thereby; from their 
felicity, thus derived, our own hearts 
feel a joy exquiſitely refined. Such 
may be mine, if I can bring my rebel 
heart to comply with the wiſhes of 
Lady Arwell. 


I am interrupted, and, judging of 
your impatience by my own, will not 
detain this to add more than that I am, 
my Maria's ſincere friend, 


FRANCES SUTTON. 
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Lord Ossoxy to Colonel STaxayors. 


DovEeR. 


Y ill fortune ſtill purſues me. 

Here I arrived, in hopes once 
more to ſee the miſtreſs of my deſtiny, 
and bid an eternal adieu; but the very 
elements ſeem to conſpire againſt my 
wiſhes. The wind blew fair, and all 
that I held dear embarked for foreign 
lands, to fly from me ] can juſt be- 
hold the veſſel proudly dancing on the 
waves, as if conſcious of the worth it 
contains, — I will go to the cliff, and 
watch it till my eye is dim with look- 
ing, — it will never more behold the 
woman my heart adores; and even the 
humble veſſel that contains her is dearer 
to my ſight than worlds. 


Returned again to my friend and 
my pen - the ſky 1s clouded as my mind, 
and the mariner foretels a ſtorm. Lord 

Stan- 
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Stanton is about to ſet off for Lon- 


don, apprehenſion detains him. What 
capricious creatures are human kind! 
We, who ſo lately wiſhed the object of 
our love preſent to our ſight, now wiſh 
the had landed ſafe at Calais! The 


ſtorm riſes, heaven preſerve the ſiſter of 


my friend! 


Stanhope, the muſery of your friend 
is now complete; the ſtorm is paſt, 
and all its fury was devoted to the 
wretched Offory ! The veſlel, that fo 
lately danced gaily on the waves, was. 
wrecked on the coaſt it had left; all 
the paſſengers but one were ſaved, — 
that one Oh loſs inſupportable !—was 
once Lady Louiſa Stanton, — the tide 
has this morning caſt the late lovely 
body on ſhore. Not death, nor all 
the horrors of the ſtorm, have wholly 


effaced the dear reſemblance, — there's 


a ſerenity in that angel face that ſeems 
D 9 as 
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as if the ruin that threatened had not 
come un welcomed. 


I am writing by her ſide yes, thou 


poor, pale corſe, it is now no crime to 


watch by thee. Where are now thy 
woes! The magic that attracted Oſſory 
ſtill remains, but death has cancelled 
all thy ſorrows — oblivion will not in- 
terpoſe to heal mine. 


I have taken her hand — ſhe can no 
longer refuſe it my lips preſſed the 
icy cold of death, inlenfible to the 
agony of her Offory, She can no 
longer point out to him the path of 
happineſs happineſs is for ever fled, - 
— would I had embaiked with her! we 


might then have periſhed together. 


Lady Henrietta Neville enters — ſhe 


heeds me not — ſhe is come to take a 


laſt farewel of the remains of her 
friend — 
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friend — her tongue is locked by a grief 
that refuſes to waſte itſelf in words — 
not a tear bedews her cheek, as ſhe 
lays it to her friend's; — that ſigh will 
rend her heart! A fond huſband preſſes 
her to the boſom of affection, and 
again T am alone — would I were; but 
no, my friend, I have companions who 
will attend me to the grave — ſelf- 
reproach, and ſorrow, in her deepeſt 
garb. of woe. L murdered Lord Her- 
vey, in defence of a woman whoſe 
death my perſecutions have cauſed, — 
amiable innocence ! and ſhe has loved 
me, and avowed it, — it is enough to 
know that her heart thought me wor- 
thy a place in it. I will attend her 
dear remains till depoſited in the 
« dark manſion of the tomb,“ and 
then repair to the continent, and de- 
vote that life to my country which has 
as yet been no material ſervice to any 


one, —— I am interrupted — the me- 
D 6 lan- 
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lancholy proceſſion towards Lord Stan- 
ton's begins this day — from thence 
we proceed to Hervey-caftle, where, 
by her own deſire, the remains are to 
be laid, | 


Hervey-CasTLe, Midnight, 
SOLEMN and flow, with an ap- 


: pearance ſuited to our feelings, we 
are at length arrived here. The laſt 


time I was in this place what emo- 


| tions lor I am now in that apartment 


in which I laſt beheld and ſpoke to 


: Lady Hervey. It is paſt — even her 
Lorpſe i is hid from my ſight; and ſcenes 
of horror are become ſo familiar to 


my view, that they have loſt their 
power. At this dead hour I have vi- 
ſited the chamber, decorated in all the 
ſtate of death, and I return again to 
my own, inſenſible to every thing a- 

round 
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round me, — To-morrow evening all 
will be over that concerns the remains 
of the loved miſtreſs of this fatal place, 
and immediately I ſhall repair to town, 
and haſten my departure for America. 
In all places, and in every (tate of 
mind, I am thy ſincere friend, 


OssoRx. 
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Miſs SrolEx to Lady Francrs 
OUTTON, 


SepLEy-Hovss. 


N the agony of my ſoul I fly to my 

friend for conſolation, for ills which 
imagination could hardly have formed, 
unrealized, What: had I to do with 
curioſity; ſurely we have been ſuffi- 
ciently warned againſt that bane of all 
mankind, in the fatal conſequences its. 
indulgence produced in our general 
mother; yet I muſt yield to its impul- 
ſes; and ſufficiently am I puniſhed. -— 
But I muſt be more explicit; Maria 
Sedley has a friend whoſe generous 
heart will ſhare in, and alleviate, if poſ- 
ſible, her diſtreſſes. 


We were to have ſet off to-morrow. 
for my brother's ſeat, at Derby, to pay 
him a viſit on his recent marriage; 

| econ A 
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every thing was ready for our journey, 


and I had promiſed myſelf a thouſand. 
little pleaſures in the company of a bro- 
ther I adored, I was entertaining my 
mother and Mr. S „ in my uſual 
deſcriptive way, of what thofe,pleafures 
ſhould be; and humourouſly taking off 
the wife of Sir Charles, whoſe charac- 
ter, manners and perſon, I thought I 
could ſee through, in a letter ſhe had 
ſent me, in anſwer to my congratula- 
tions, I think I never was in better 
ſpirits, or ever indulged myſelf with 
the proſpe& of brighter ſcenes. My 
vivacity was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a ſervant; he gave a letter to 
Mr. S-— and withdrew: —the ſer- 
vant's looks alarmed me—(S—— re- 
tired to read his letter) - and I recalled 
him: I queittoned him on his terrified 
appearance; I but encreaſed* it ; he 
would give 10 reaſon: I aſked whoſe 
ſervant brought that letter - It came 
from 
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from Colonel Morton; and again the 
fellow withdrew. My mother chid me 
for my apprehenſion and curioſity ; but 
ſhe could not diſpel it. Mr. S re- 
turned; his countenance no longer 
ſpoke his mind at peace. Lady Sed- 
ley was preſent, and I choſe not to ſhew 


my curioſity {till exiſted. We were | 


filent : — however, after a little time ſhe 
left me no doubt of her being my own 
mother, by aſking Mr. S — the rea- 
fon of his altered countenance. I have 
a letter, Madam, from my friend (feel- 
ing for what he never intended to pro- 
duce) from Colonel Morton, Ladies, 
the friend of your brother, - He 
ſtopt, viſibly agitated; we were both 
impatient. What of my ſon, ſaid Lady 
Sedley, he is well I hope. — Not fo well 
as we could wiſh, returned he; our 
journey muſt be poſtponed; Sir Charles. 
is not able to receive us. My mother's 
diſtreſs, impatience and agitation, kept 

my 
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my ſenſes at the time; my attention to 
her wholly engroſſed me, and I thought 
not then of any thing but relieving her 
anxiety, Mr. S—— withdrew, in 
tears, I believe, for as he left the room 
I ſaw his handkerchief applied to his 
eyes. Lady Sedley was carried to her 


bed in a fit. As I followed her out ff 


the room, I beheld a letter on the 
ground; I took it up; the addreſs was 
in the hand of Colonel Morton; cu- 
riofity got the better of politeneſs, and, 
in the eagerneſs of my affection to 
know all concerning my brother, I re- 
ſolved to read it. I retired for that 
purpoſe; and if, as I have heard ſome 
people ſay, that to know the extent of 
our miſery is ſome alleviation, I ſhould 
know fome; for ſuſpence cannot now 
even raiſe a hope. I tranſcribed the 
letter and returned it, and now I will 
ſend it you, that you may know into 
what a depth of woe your Maria is 


ſuddenly immerſed, a 
Colonel 
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Colonel Moxrod to the Honourable 
Mr. S 


DRB. 


HEN I reflect on the felicity 

which my friend enjoys, I feel 
a double regret for the fcenes that en- 
gage me. To know you were happy, in 
every reſpect, was a ſatisfaction to me not 
to de expreſſed, while I attended a dying 
parent; but to know it now, and to be 
obliged to interrupt your felicity, is a 
ſource of unhappineſs that is opened on 
me, and will o'erwhelm us all in grief. 
Beauty waited but the proper form of 
courtſhip to bleſs you with all its ſtores 
of bliſs; but now a ſable cloud will 
intervene, and your Maria's miſery be- 
comes your own. 


I muſt become the melancholy meſ- 
ſenger of woe, and greet my ſchool- 


day 
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day friend with tidings of adverſity to 
a family, to which you will be ſo ſoon 
united, that its intereſts are already 
your own. But to my ſtory: The phy- 
ſicians have ordered my father to his 
native air, and I reſolved to attend 
him; but, before we went to Ireland, I 
propoſed ſpending a week with Sedley; 
to perſuade him, if poſſible, to break 
off his connection with Mariana. At 
the time he married, I begged him to 
uſe his intereſt with her for me; hoping, 
that, however bad his principles were, he 
would not be connected with another 
woman, till his wife's behaviour partly 
juſtified his falſhood: had I ſucceeded, 
my intentions were to have carried her 
to Italy, to ſome part of her family, 
who are aſhamed of the diſgrace ſhe 
has brought on them, and who, if they 
could obtain her, would confine her in 
ſome religious houſe for life; unfit as 
the is for ſuch a ſanctuary, the world 

would 
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would be ſo benefited by her abſence, 
that I ſhould think no deception to ſe- 


+ clude her from it any crime. A few 


days before I was to make my intended 


viſit I received the following letter 
from Sir Charles. — 


Morton, you muſt haſten to me.— 
I am to meet Lord William Lennard 
in the field of honour, in two days; and 
I expect you will be my ſecond. When 
we meet I will be more explicit; at pre- 
ſeat I can only add I am thine, 


CHARLES SEDLEY,” 


] repaired immediately to Derby, 
and arrived the day before that fatal 
one in which he met Lord William 
Lennard. I was received before Lady 
Sedley. — My congratulations and her 
preſence engaged us till the evening. A 
ſervant delivered him a letter during the 

time 
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time of tea; after which we retired to 
the library. I have much to ſay to you 
this evening, ſaid he on entring— We 
meet Lennard early to-morrow morn- 
ing; but Mariana's the glorious cauſe; 
and I am ſure of victory. Before TI 
ſpeak of the affair though, with your 
leave, I will read this letter; the hand 
ſeems to be a lady's, and J do not re- 
collect it. While he read it, his coun- 
tenance betrayed more emotion of the 
mind than he has ſuffered it to expreſs 
for ſore years, When he had finiſhed 
it, he gave me the letter—Read it at 
your leiſure, ſaid he; a pretty preach- 
ment from the hand of a dead beauty; 
and for fear of accidents, while I think 
en it, I will give you a draught of five 
thouſand pounds for the girl ſhe talks 
of. He did, but knows not where 1 
may find her; however, I hope ſhe will 
not eſcape my enquiry. I was unpa- 
tient to know the cauſe that compelled 
him 
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him to meet a man as his enemy, whom 
I believed he had ever eſteemed; and 
the account he gave was as follows. — 


Mariana has a houſe near this ſeat. 1 
viſited her one evening earlier than 
uſual, and could gain no admittance; 
after repeated attempts, however, I ſuc- 
ceeded. — She was in tears; demanded 
my protection; and complained of the 
behaviour of Lord Lennard jn terms 
that greatly incenſed me. I was warm, 
and behaved to him in a manner that, I 
muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, obliged 
him to challenge me. And was this all, 
ſaid I ? —All, replied he, was it not e- 
nough to have my Mariana inſulted ; had 
he choſe my wife, he was welcome to her. 
I laughed at the whole ſtory, and in 
vain endeavoured to convince him of 
the art of Mariana. I deſired his per- 


miſſion to accommodate matters; and 
the 
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che warmth of paſſion that cauſed him 
the challenge again returned; my re- 
monſtrances were vain, and I retired 
for the night. 


Early in the morning I viſited Lord 
Lennard, whom I had known abroad; 
he received me politely, but required 
ſubmiſſions on Sir Charles's part, which 
I own no man of honour ſhould make, 
but which a man of real honour would 
never ſubject - himſelf to be liable to 
have them required of him. I returned 
again; and again intreated in vain, — 
I had only then to hope it might be 
made up by the interpoſition of the 
Seconds, when we met; but they were 
both haughty and inflexible. — Sir 
Charles fired firſt, and grazed the cheek 
of Lord Lennard; he returned the fire, 
and lodged a ball in the right breaſt of 
Sir Charles. — Surgeons were at hand, 
provided by my order; and he was im- 


mediately 
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mediately carried home, where he has 
now lain three hours in agonies not to 


be expreſſed. 


A delirium is the effect; and he calls 
inceſſantly for protection from a fiend, 
who has, he ſays, borrowed a female 
form, which he has diſcovered too late 
for his peace. — I was obliged to 
leave his apartment —his incoherent 
converſation quite unman'd me. The 
following will give you an idea of it, — 
Oh that I could fink into nothing, — 
that the next moment could drive me 
into chaos, and my being be vnformed 
matter. —— Who talks of judgment! 
. —Ah thou innocent ſhade, paſs on — 
paſs lightly by —— look not forgive- 
neſs on me ] deſerve it not. 
Villars is not the only injured ;— ah 
that thought is worfe than death! — 
Death — there is no ſuch thing — I ſhall 
not die, Is there a God — and 

3 has 
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has He mercy. —— Oh ſpare! Oh mer- 
cy, mercy, heaven!— 


[ was interrupted; the laſt moment 
of my agonized friend drew nigh, and 
he defired my preſence. He looked 
wildly at me, and ſuddenly ſtarting and 
graſping my hand — Save me, ſaid he, 


perdition awaits me, — See how the 


furies grin, —they laſh me on to ever- 
laſting torments. Morton, there 1s 
a God — there is a heaven — and I al- 
ready feel a hell. I could not 
{peak — my eyes looked up. Oh look 
not there ! he exclaimed — down, down 
I go. Oh Mariana! may this fate 
be yours; — you — you have brought 
me to it. If he hoped for mercy, I 
begged him to ſhew ſome; and to em- 
ploy: thele laſt minutes of life in ſuppli- 
cations for it, rather than in bitter 
wiſhes to his foe. He pauſed ſome 
time; — then aſſuming a milder look, 

Vor, II. E — My 
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— My life, ſaid he, has been one con- 
tinued ſcene of hypocriſy; the curtain 
is now dropt, and I ſtand expoſed to the 
view of my own conſcience, and the 
ſight of a Being whom I have ſometimes 
diſowned. They come — they come — 
Oh ſave me Morton — Oh no —— 
that cannot be — then ſave thyſelf. 
Lady Sedley entered. You too I have 
injured, ſaid he, and will all the injured 
then appear againſt me. =— There 
goes the gentle Emma — hah, that form 
— ”*twas I that ſtript it of its modeſt 
bloom. —— A mother frowns — Ah 
me! Maria ſickens at my ſhame — 
Oh hide me, hide me! ſave me from 
myſelt. He ſaid no more; the 
laſt convulſions ſeized him as he ſpoke, 
and he expired in miſery extreme; hor- 
ror ſtill reigns on his countenance; 
every feature 1s diſtorted, and he lays 
the moſt melancholy ſpectacle vice can 
produce. Oh that its votaries did but 

I know 
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know the end it gives! —— could 
they but imagine half- the horror which 
attended the dying agonies of its fa- 
vourite ſon ſurely they would amend 
their ways and be at peace. The ways 


of heaven, though juſt, are merciful; 


and I can but hope Sir Charles may not 
have ſinned ſo far, as wholly to be de- 
prived of the bleſſings of that attribute, 
which is the trueſt emblem of the di- 
vinity. 


You will inform the family you are 
with, what you think proper of the 
contents of this mournful letter, —I 
ſhould imagine they cannot be wholly 
ignorant of his late manner of living; 
but the grave often ſhews objects leſs 
criminal than they appeared in life. For 
their own peace, I hope it will preſent 
ſuch a view to them; and when time, 
that kind alleviator of human ſorrows, 


E 2 | ſhall 
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ſhall have poured the balm of forget- 
fulneſs on this ſcene of woe, I hope to 
ſee my S as happy as he is wiſhed 
by his ſincere friend 


WiLLi1aM MoRToON. 


Jam juſt informed that Mariana has 
left England, with Lord William Len- 
nard: The vice and ingratitude of this 
creature would tempt me, I fear, to 
ſome unmanly action, ſhould ſhe ever 
more meet my preſence, 


CC — — —  — 

Miſs SepLEy in Continuation. 
PITY me my amiable friend; — 
yet why demand I the effect of your 


nature, — but I know not what I ſay; 


the only thing I am certain of, is your 
friend- 
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friendſhip, and that you will beſtow all 
the conſolation in your power on the 
wretched 


MARIA SEDLEvyY. 


1.3 Lady 
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Lady Frances SuTTon to Mifs 
SEDLEY, 


SUTTON- ABBEY. 
V OULD to heaven it was in my 


power to beſtow that comfort 
to my Maria which the late ſcenes J 
have been acquainted with have de- 
prived me of. Your melancholy let- 
ter reached me at a time when the 
mournful tale of Lady Hervey's death 
had juſt engaged every EY tie by 
which ſhe was fixed to my heart; — tis 


a tale that has been on every tongue: 


— ſtrangers to her have wept at the re- 
cital, — but I will not dwell on it, — 


her virtues are fixed on my mind ; — 


early ſhe ſhone, and ſet before ſhe was 
known to joy! Short- were her days 
of happineſs — misfortune has attended 
her to the grave — beyond that all is, 


felicity, unmixed with woe, — Bey ond 


that, 
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that, my Maria, muſt we look for 
conſolation ; that is the point to which 
all our deſires ſhould tend: the God 
who preſides over all will, no doubr, 
extend his mercy; unbounded as is his 
power 1s his goodneſs; and the virtues 
of Lady Sedley and my Maria may, I 
hope, be rewarded with the pardon of 
an object which, however criminal he 
may appear to mortal eyes, might have 
ſome good reſolves, ſome juſt ideas, 
which falſe notions of the world might 
tempt him to conceal, but which might 
not be wholly ſuppreſſed. 


Repine not, my loved friend; — 
let the grave, that conceals Sir Charles 
Sedley, alſo conceal his faults; — and 
when you reflect on his death, be 
thankful that vice has no longer power 
to enſnare him; be reſigned to his 
fate: unfortunate as it was, (to all but 
your partial eyes) it was a fate that 
| E 4 was 
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was foreſeen. But you, and Lady Sed- 
ley, ignorant of his life, judged but 
with the fond hearts of affection, and 
it would have been cruel to have un- 
deceived you. The Miſs Villars he 
talked of in his dying moments was no 
ſtranger. to me, and the child, to 
whom he has bequeathed five thouſand 
pounds, is the Selina de la Bois you 
have ſeen. with me. You ſhall have 
the particulars of Miſs Villars's latter 
days, and our firſt diſcovery of her 
———, I had never intended you 
ſhould be acquainted with her hiſtory; 
but Selina's welfare, and Colonel More- 
ton's letter, require it; and I ſhall 
take the firſt opportunity of ſeeing my 
Maria, and relating the whole affair. 


When I review the late ſcenes of 
woe, that have engaged us both in 
ſorrow, I feel a ſadneſs at my heart 


that future retroſpection cannot diſpel. 
Yet; 


9 —— _—_— 
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- Yet, Maria, it ſeems: to wean me, as 


it were, from this world, and to im- 
prove my mind for the next: every 
melancholy tale ſhews me the folly of 
human expectation, when it points to 
bliſs; and methinks I could now ſit 
down and ſee the laſt convulſion of 
Lady Arwell with compoſure. Con- 
vulſion! no; when the fruit is ripe 
nature reſigns without a pang! When 
that hour arrives I ſhall be luxuriouſly 
wretched; but I am a perfect viſion- 
ary —I will change the ſubject; and 
now attend me to the grove of cyprefs 
in the park, where I will erect a me- 
mento to the memofy of my beloved 
Lady Hervey; on the bark of the 
large cypreſs, at the entrance of the. 
grove, I have had the * lines 
carved: 


E 5 THIS 
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T HIS ſpot is ſacred to Louiſa's name; 
Here ſympathy and - ſoft-ey'd ſorrow 
dwell : 
Let not the unſeeling heart this ſpot pro- 
fane, 
Or the unmoiſten'd eye their nature tell. 


For, to compaſſion and to friendſhip true, 
At earlieſt morn and dewy evening hour 
Conftant my eyes this hallowed tomb ſhall 
view, 
And bow, reſigned to death's all heal- 
ing power, 


And in the deepeſt receſs of the 
ſhade my i1ntenti6n is to place an urn 
of cryital, on an alabaſter pedeſtal ; 
en one ſide the Loves weeping, on the 
other a.nymph, in her hand a harp, 
with the ſtrings broke, the Graces at- 
tending with downcaſt eyes, wreaths of 
laurel and myrtle in their hands: the 


urn bears her name and rank, time of 
birth 
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birth and deceaſe; on the front of the 
pedeſtal the following lines: 


HIT HER all ye tuneful Nine 
Haſte, and ſing Louiſa's praiſe; 
Hither come, and let us join 
To ſing it in the ſweeteſt lays. 


Not Venus' doves were half ſo fair, 
Diana not more chaſte; 

With beauty's queen ſhe might compare, 
For ſhe did beauty grace. 


Her breath was ſweeter than the breeze 
From Arab's rich perfume; 

She knew each winning way to pleaſe, 
Which heightens beauty's bloom, 


Her mind by heaven was form'd ſo clear 
She never knew a ſin, 

Her outward form did but appear 
The emblem of within, 


Patient ſhe bore what fate beſtow'd 
Of ſorrow?s ſable train, 

And fate ordained affliction's load 
Louiſa ſhould maintain, 
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No murmur was ſhe heard to breathe, 
She knew no ſtubborn will ; 
Though crown'd with ſad misfortune's 
wreath, 
She was reſigned to ill, 


Oh, that my lyre cou'd ſound her worth ! 
That I cou'd ſpread her fame, 

Make known the virtue of her birth, 
To time tranſmit her name, 


But *tis in vain I try to ſing, 
In vain attempt her praiſe, 
My lyre has not a ſingle ſtring 
That's ſuited to my lays. 


For when Louiſa. died it- broke 
Each cord of tuneful joy, 

Since that my notes have never ſpoke 
Without grief's harſh alloy. 


And ſee the Loves forget to play, 
Their ſmiles, their joy is o'er, 

Their tearfud eye, their manners ſay, 
Louiſa is no more! 


The 
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The Graces too have loſt their child, 
The mournful three attend; 

On her for ever have they ſmil'd, 
She was their fav'rite friend, 


Oh, ſhe was all we cou'd deſire, - 
Or gracious heaven beſtow ; 

Her charms cou'd e'en a god infpire, 
Who ſnatch'd her from below. 


For when to Neptune once ſhe gave 
A charge to waft her hence, 

Envious he ſaid, ſhall mortals have 
To this fair form pretence | 


What, ſhall earth boaſt to her belongs 
A female of ſuch grace! 

Shall ſhe be pride of mortals fongs, 
And glory of the race ! 


To earth tis true her birth was given, 
And gods and men adore, 

But ſhe muſt now belong to heaven, 
Nov ſeek that bliſsful ſhore, 
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For long her gentle ſoul has ſigh'd 
For death's refreſhing ſhade ; 

For when maternal comfort dy'd 
Her woes were ample made, 


My ſea the happy means ſhall prove 
To gain that promis'd land ; 

In her cauſe even gods will move, 
She has but to command, 


He ſpoke, and ocean trembled at his nod, 
The waves obey him, and inſatiate riſe, 
A wreck beſpeaks the fury of the god, 
And, borne on angel's wings, Louiſa 
gains the ſkies, 


Adieu, my Maria, and believe me 
ever your ſincere friend, 


FRANCES SUTTON, 


Lady 
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Lady Frances SuTTON to Miſs 
SEDLEY., 


SUTTON-ABBEY. 
HE period at length arrives 


when prepoſſeſſtion gives way to 
perſuaſion, and attachment muſt change 
its object. The time is come when 
the grief of my Maria has ſubſided 
into a tranquil melancholy, and the 
colour of her friend's life muſt now be 
varied. Hitherto it has been pure as 
virgin innocence, and unſpotted as my 
fame; ere long I ſhall be the guardian 
of Belmont's honour, and, beſides the 
dignity of my rank and ſtation, I ſhall 
be the wife of a faultleſs man, whoſe 
happineſs will wholly depend on me. 
Maria, what a change! what an awful 
change! From a ſituation ſo free, fo 
bleſt as mine, to empower another to 
con- 
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controul me — to give up my very ſelf 
- and for what? for the ſanction of a 
married name — and the protection of 
a huſband — tis well — be it ſo;— 
Lady Arwell does not perſuade, 'tis 
true — Maria, ſhe does more, ſhe wiſh- 
es — and I am as yet 

FRANCES SUTTON. 


In Continuation. 


BELMONT is amiable — he will 
win my heart— but I cannot write of 
him— of no one indeed - that heart 
is too much agitated, to expreſs its 
emotions: — when we meet I will pre- 
ſent one of the beſt: of his ſex to you, 
and when I introduce you to the Duke 
of Belmont you will think 1 ought 


to 
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to be happy —I will be ſo — and no- 
thing gives me greater aſſurance than 
your promiſed company. — Haſte then, 
my Maria, to your 


FRANCES SUTTON, 
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Miſs SeDLty to Lady Frances 
r SUTTON, 


SEDLEY-HousE, 

VERY thing that wears the face 

of joy has forſworn my preſence, 

and I verily believe my future days are 
doomed to paſs under the gloomy 
ſhade of ſadneſs. When I threw aſide 
my firſt ſolemn ſables I attempted to 
rally back my former vivacity ; vain, 
vain was the attempt, it is a feeling of 
the heart, and it will not be recalled. 
8 ſwears he loves me ten times 
better ſince it left me, and vows I am 
infinitely more amiable — he 1s right — 
for certainly he muſt have a much bet- 
ter opinion of himſelf; for, ſince I loft 
my vivacity, I will anſder for it, the 
poor man has not once ſeen himſelt, 


or his paſſion, in that truly ridiculous 


light I could place them both in. His 
de- 
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claration is a fine caution for me 
though, — for if the lover likes the 
gentle- ſoul'd, whining miſtreſs, the 
huſband will make her become the 
tame, obedient wife. I will not mar- 
ry — poſitively I will not —already he 
uſurps authority; — there is woe ſuffi- 


5 cient in the world for a ſingle woman 
to have her ſhare without the incum- 
brance of huſband or children. 

| | 

: But how II run away from the ſubject 


that cauſed me to write to you! I ſay 
joy has forſworn my preſence — it is 
true for fate denies my approaching, 
you. Haſte then, my Maria, con- 
cludes your laſt. . Ah, my dear Fran- 
ces Sutton! it is impoſſible that I can 
obey your ſummons — it would be 
cruel in me to leave Lady Sedley, She 
has received a wound no medicine can 
heal, and no cordial adminiſters eaſe to 
it but my company. I had almoſt 
Ls cru- 
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cruelty enough to have determined to 
wait on you, and named it as my in- 
tention; but the magnetic powers of 
a mother's voice recalled my tender- 
neſs, Go, Maria — death has one 
of my children, and friendſhip draws 
the other from me. — I felt it as a re- 
proach — and I will not leave her.— 
My friend, my more than ſiſter, do 


you blame me? Siſter, — ah, what a. 


ſweet ſound! my preſumptuous hopes 
— but I knew not, my Fanny, indeed 
I knew not, when I indulged them, 
that Sir Charles was ſo very unworthy, 
— Periſh the remembrance that I ever 
formed ſuch a wiſh. 


His widow is with us —I will not 
deſcribe her — I am prejudiced — you 
will fay I am ſaucy ſhe wants no 
pity; her heart is not made for feeling: 
there are ſuch in the world, com- 
pounded of titles, ſnew, equipage, and 


Va- 
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vanity. As their follies affect only the 
outſide, I look upon ſuch beings as 
mere appearance, and, if one could ſee 
within them, I fancy we ſhould miſs 
mind, heart and ſoul. They are a ſpe- 
cies that are fitteſt for the world, and 
yet are the bane of ſociety. Impatient 
of the confinement that decency im- 
poſes on her ſituation, ſhe is reſolved 
to ſhorten 1t as much as poſſible, and 


numbers with impatience the few te- 


dious months that faſhion has of Jate 
allotted to the wearing of weeds. To 
prevent this inconvenience, ſhe had at 
firſt intended going to France, as that 
lively people require no reſtraint in the 
behaviour of a widow; but the em- 


barraſſment in which her fortune is 


left obliged her to remain in England 
till affairs could be ſettled. We are 
perpetually quarrelling, — unworthy as 
my brother was in many reſpects, ſure 
he was good enough for her, — for this 

filly 
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ſilly creature thought keeping was not 
a vice, as cuſtom, vile authorizer, 
made it general; yet now not a day 
paſſes but ſne chaunts forth all his 
vices; and, with a brutality known 
only to a being void of feeling, has 
informed my mother of the unhappy 
manner of his death, a circumſtance 
that of all others I wiſhed to conceal 
from her — it will overſet her. She is 
declining apace, and then, Fanny, I 
have only you in the world. — But 
adieu — the mention of this Lady Sed- 
ley always puts me out of temper — a 
letter from you would re-compoſe your 


MaRIAa SEDLEY, 
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Lady FRANC ES SUTTON to Miſs 


SEDLEY. 


SuTTON-ABBEY. 


Go then, ſweet hope, and charm my 


friend ; 


Go, point to where her woes ſhall end, 


Tell her you've me poſſeſt; 


For I will look to brighter days, 


More cheerful ſcenes, more pleaſing ways, 


And thou ſhalt be my gueſt, 


Thou, who life's richeſt cordial art, 


Can'ſt glad the moſt woe- broken heart, 


And loften every pain, 


On this dear friend exert thy pow'r, 
And e'en in the moſt torturing hour 


Say, ſhe'll know joy again. 


CCEPT with this a drawing of 
that earthly goddeſs, which 1 
have juſt finiſhed, and when you look 
on it, my Maria, reflect on what your 


own 


1 
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own conduct has been, and it will point 


to bliſs. 


We muſt not indulge melancholy — 
it weans us from the world, and wilt 
in time prevent the performance of the 
many duties that ſhould engage us 
while in it. I do not deſire your com- 
pany — you have a ſuperior engage- 
ment — It is that of duty, and it needs 
no apology. I will hope that you may 
yet attend your friend on the day that 
you will loſe her in Sutton, to acquire 
two of the name of Belmont — It is a 
day diſtant as my wiſhes could requeſt, 
and Lady Arwell has tenderly com- 
plied with them. I was anxious that 
we might not © blanch fables into bri- 
« dal bloom,” and I owe Belmont 
more for his reſignation than I can ex- 
preſs. My mind now ſeems at eaſe — 
it will eſteem him more, and when I 


give my hand it ſhall not go unat- 


tended 
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tended by a heart that is not inſenſible 
to merit. 


You ſay you will not marry — my 
Maria, what impetuoſity in your diſ- 
poſition! how capricious! you leſſen 
your own character. Indeed, my dear, 
I am of Mr. S 's opinion; the 
loſs of your extreme vivacity will 
make you a much better — nay, a 
much happier wife — it only led you to 
ridicule — you wanted nothing but to 
be more — I can't expreſs what I 
mean — with the fineft ſenſibility, 
you wanted a little -— ſoftneſs, I be- 
lieve I muſt call it, — for though diſ- 
trefs, in many ſhapes, awakened the 
livelieſt tenderneſs in you, yet in many 
other forms I have ſeen you inſenſible 
to pity. - Lady Sedley now, for in- 
ſtance, if ſhe is deficient, ſhould you 
not be thankful for yourſelf, and treat 
her accordingly. Her advantage ve 

ll. F t 
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not, perhaps, been equal to yours — 
ſuppoling they have — nature has not 
been equally liberal —and ridicule is 
not generous. Wul you excuſe me, 
Maria? I preſume not to ſay I am 
right — J only ſay ſuch is my opinion, 
and we have ever been accuſtomed to 
give our opinions freely. 


5 

But I will lay aſide the monitor, 
and endeavour to amuſe. — My ima- 
gination now preſents you to me, ſit- 
ting beſide your excellent mother, and 
anxiouſly endeavouring to entertain her. 
I ſhould contribute my part, and, 
by the permiſſion of Belmont, have 
encloſed you ſome letters, which he 
received ſome time paſt from Lord 
Ramecr, and which wear ſo novel an 
appearance, that I am perſuaded you 
will with me impatiently wiſh for the 
concluſion of the ſtory. — What a va- 
riety of ſenſations link us all together 
into . 


S reno :oþ 
into one great chain, as it were, anu 
how are we intereſted all through our 


lives! — Lady Hervey's hiſtory is no 


ſooner paſſed than another ariſes that 
will engage my attention, Poor Mir- 
mon's Counteſs, as ſhe calls herfelf, 
ſeems to have known misfortune, and 
ſhe wins my pity. But Lady Hervey, 
—ah, my friend! that is a ſtring on 
which I dare not touch, 


Lord Offory has embarked for the 
continent; he was at the Abbey the 
day before. Lady Arwell was informed 
that he intended to pay a laſt viſit, 
Will my child chuſe to ſee him? J 
hope I have conquered my weakneſs ; 
his preſence alone! can confirm my 
hopes ; I ſhall ſee him with thoſe emo- 
tions that are due to his unhappy fate, 
and he will recall the memory of Lady 
Hervey with all its force; but I can 
now eſteem him only as a reſpectable 


F 2 friend, 
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friend. I rejoice in your reſolution, 
replied Lady Arwell; my Fanny will 
triumph over every prejudice, and Bel- 
mont will be happy as he deſerves. 


Lord Offory was announced — pale 
and ſpeechleſs, he took his ſeat — the 
deep mourning he wore added to his 
ſolemn appearance — he attempted to 
ſpeak — the tear would ſtart—- and ſi- 
lence again poſſeſſed him. Lady Ar- 
well ſeemed ſtruck with the awful 
ſcene—I was reſolved to change it— 
noiſy woe affects not half ſo much .— 
Lord Offory we ſhare your ſorrows — 
Lady Hervey was bound to our hearts 
by friendſhip equally ſtrong as love 
attached you to her —no common tie 
engaged us all. His ſorrow became 
audible — Lady Arwell was herſelf, — 
attempt not, ſaid ſhe, to check your 
grief It is yet early — and human af- 
fections expect that we pay ſome tri- 
bute 
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bute to them; but remember, my 
Lord, that a time will come when it 
will be criminal to give way to their 
impulſe. I am no ftranger to your 
misfortunes; they have indeed been 
complicated; but have they not aroſe 
from a fatal indulgence of a paſſion 
that ſhould have been at firſt repreſſed? 
For your own future peace you mult 
conquer every fentiment that reaſon 
and juſtice cannot allow. You are 
going againſt our foes —is it not, my 
Lord, from a motive of deſpair? Let 
a nobler motive animate your breaſt, 
and by your future conduct add that 
tuſtre to a character (which only one 
unhappy indulgence has ever had power 
to ſully) that the family you ſpring 
from require of you. — His air was 
more compoſed — his countenance grew 
leſs embarraſſed — he avowed his fault, 
faid Lady Arwell had indeed judged 
true, 1t was deſpair, but he would think 
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of his revered monitor; he came bur 
for a day to to ſettle all his 
affairs there, and he would not leave 
the country of his birth without tak- 
ing leave of thoſe friends of Lady 
Louita: — he pauſed, and wiſhing them 
all — all that this world and the next 
could give,— he attempted to ſay more, 
but he could only look,— he took Lady 
Arwell's hand, kiſſed it, and with- 
drew - and with him went every good 
wiſh we could frame. He left 
that night, and, attended by his friend 
Colonel Stanhope, embarked the next 
for hoſtile ſhores, to meet our foes — 
ſucceſs attend him — may he conquer 
all his griefs! 


Lady Hervey reſts in the peaceful 
tomb, and ke takes a miſtrefs not leſs 
cruel than herſelf, and ſeldom fo juſt. 
In the field of battle miſery will meet 
his eyes in ſo many various forms, thar 

his 
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his muſt in compariſon ſeem light. 
When he reflects that her whoſe death 
he mourns wiſhed to die — while thoſe 
around him had, perhaps, a thouſand 
claims that attached them to that their 
country requires of them ſure he will 
be reſigned. — The field of battle — 
ah, Maria! — my female imagination 
wanders over the horrtd fcene, and 
ſhudders at the thought! — In one 
ſhort day what immenſe portions of 
woe does it diſpenſe all over the world! 
and how many wretched families mourn 
the inevitable conſequence of war! — 
That it may ſoon be cloſed, prays your 
ſincere friend, 


FRANCES SUTTON.. 


F 4 Lord 
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Lord Ramtx to the Duke of BELMONT. 


OU remember, Belmont, that at 
our parting, when you deſired me 
to write, I aſſured you I would not, 
unleſs ſomething aroſe worthy my re- 
peating and your receiving; — for as to 
informing you of the different places 
and things I ſee, it is not new to you; 
and I am neither a ſentimental hiſtorian 
or traveller; nor do I love to deal in 
the maryellous, or recount only ſimple 
events; —ſo that I am wholly unfit for 
a correſpondent, and to none but your- 
ſelf would relate a circumſtance that 
has given me more pleaſure than any 
one act of my life, except the breaking 
off all connection with Lady , 
that thought is peace to my mind in its 
moſt retired hours; and could J hear 
that unhappy miſguided woman had 
fought a better path in life — I ſhould 
think 
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think myſelf happy in having been the 
humble means of recalling her ſcattered 
ſenſes; but no more of her; — the 
ſtory that impelled me to write is a 
more worthy ſubject, and I am impa- 
tient to relate it,— 


The extreme heat of the weather 
obliged me to travel only in the even- 
ing, and it was about eight o'clock 
when I paſſed. through that fne wood 
we have often ſo much admired in the 
road to Naples. The moon was riſing 
uncommonly bright, and the ſcene had 
a wildneſs and beauty in it that en- 
chanted me. ] left my carriage, and 
taking a brace of piſtols under my arm, 
I told them where I ſhould meer them 
again; and ordered all my retinue but 
Pierre to proceed. 


I had not walked long before the 
found of diſtreſs caught my attention. 


F. 5 — Pierre, 
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— Pierre, who is as compleat a coward 
as any of his countrymen, was for ma- 
king a retreat — aſſuring me there were 
fome ruffians infeſted that wood, and if 
we did not make all poiBble haſte from 
it, we ſhould ſhare the fate of thoſe 
whoſe cries alarmed us; I told him to 
follow me or never to ſee me again. — 
The ſounds of diſtreſs grew weaker; 
and I thought the voice ſeemed that of 
a female. To reſcue was all my inten- 
tion; and I proceeded immediately to the 
place from which the voice came: — It 
was in the thickeſt part of the wood; a 
woman was endeavouring to diſengage 
herfelf from a man, whoſe appearance 
aſſured me Pierre might not be miſta- 
ken; he was dragging her along; ſhe 
feebly reſiſting; — all her ſtrength ſeem- 
ed exhauited when I approached. I bid 
the fellow deſiſt, and offered the Lady 
my protection. — Oh ſave my child! — 

| i ſhe 
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ſhe ſaid no more; her ſpirits could no 


longer ſupport her; and ſhe fainted. — 


The villain ſtill attempted to drag her- 
along, and threatened me if I preſumed: 
to interrupt him. - I was reſolute; we 


diſcharged a piſtol at each other; his 


miſſed fire; mine wounded him, I be- 
lieve not mortally though; he fell, and 
could not recover himſelf ſufficiently to- 
make a retreat: The report of the piſ- 
tols brought two other fellows, who- 
belonged to the firſt; they vowed ven- 


geance on me for the murder of their: 
friend, —each in a breath declared the: 


lady was their wife, and bid me touch. 


her at my peril. — 


By this time Pierre had come up to- 
me, and by his attention had recovered 
the Lady. I aſked her if it was true 
that ſhe was wife to thoſe two men, or 
if ſhe wiſhed I ſhould interfere no fur- 
ther, — By the aſſiſtance of Pierre, ſhe 
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roſe from the ground; — though ſhe 
was 1n the utmoſt deſhabille, her figure 
and air perſuaded me ſhe was of a 
much ſuperior order than thoſe wretches 


who claimed her. — Oh blefſed ſaint! 
faid ſhe, after a pauſe, and fixing her 
eyes on heaven— Let not the wicked 


prevail againit me. I cannot expect, 


Sir, that you ſhould reſcue me from 


the hands of wretches, whoſe leaſt crime 
is murder; but, when you join again the 
chearful haunts of men, ſay you ſaw 
poor Mirmons' Counteſs going to be 
ſacrificed to the avarice of his family, — 
Fear not, Madam, I replied, place 
yourſelf under my protection, and thoſe 


villains ſhall not hurt you. She caught. 


eagerly hold of my arm; one of the 
two villains attempted to pull her from 
me, and drew his ſabre; I diſcharged 
my other piſtol, which diſpatched him 
at once, His companion, now more 
wmcenſed, yowed I ſhould not have the 

Lady 
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Lady alive. I took a ſword, which 
Pierre had in his hand, but which he 
had feared to draw, and bidding him 
carry the Lady off, attacked this fellow, 
whom I at laſt diſabled; but not till 
he had wounded me pretty ſeverely, — 
It was with the utmoſt difficulty I over- 
took the Lady; her fear had given her 
ſtrength, and ſhe had got almoſt out of 
the wood; but when ſhe ſaw me, ſhe 
loſt again her fancied ſtrength. 


My wound bled violently; and it had 
ſo much weakened me, that when we 
each attempted to ſpeak we fainted. — 
Pierre's cries brought ſome of my peo- 
ple, who had loicered behind the car- 
riage, to our aſſiſtance ;. they recovered 
us; and I diſpatched one for the car- 
riage. The Lady's hint, at firſt ſeeing 
her, of — Oh my child - ſtill alarmed. 
me; yet I thought, if ſhe judged her 
child in danger, ſhe would mention it 
| 2 again. 
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again herſelf. We remained ſilent for 
fome time; ſhe continued weeping; 1 


entreated her to tell me the cauſe. — Ir 


would be an ill return to your genero- 
roſity, ſaid ſhe, yet a mother's tender 
name muſt plead my excuſe; — know 


then thou noble Engliſhman, that I. 


had a daughter of twelve years old 
brought with me to this horrid place; 
ſhe was taken from me about ſun-riſe, 
by thoſe two wretches who attempted 
your life, and what may be her fate diſ- 
tracts me. — Vain and uſeleſs is my 


preſervation, if my child no longer 


lives; or if ſhe lives not pure as the 
bleſſed Saint who ſent thee to defend 
my honour, the ſacred emblem of her- 


ſelf. 


I was ſo much weakened by the loſs 
of blood, that I feared all attempt to 
ſeek for her would be vain, yet I could 
not reſiſt the deſire; and + begging ſhe 


would 


\ 
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would direct me to the part they had 
carried her from, once more entered the 
wood; leaving the Lady with my ſer- 
vants: But I had not gone far, when 
I perceived the moſt lovely girl I had 
ever beheld, faſt afleep on a bank; — 
I] was certain ſhe muſt belong to the 
Counteſs, from the ſtrongeſt ſimilarity 
of features. Pierre took her up in his 
arms, and ſhe waked not till we again 
Joined the Lady. — This ſcene exceeds 
deſcription! — Oh-Belmont, it was na- 
ture, and ſuch feelings belong only to 
virtue. I was exhauſted, and; when 
my carriage returned again to take us 
up, was put into it more dead than che 
Lady, whoſe joy had reſtored her again 
co ſtrength and fpirits; and the ſound 
ſleep that we found the ſweet girl in, 
had quite refreſhed her; ſo that all 
their attention was now given to me; 
and it was all that the warmeſt grati- 
rude could inſpire. At length we ar- 

| rivec 
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rived at Naples. — She begged me to 
accept of her Chateau, at a little diſ- 


_ tance, where ſhe reſides; but knowing 
that our friend Lord B 


was at 
Naples, and had with him a medical 
man of great abilities, I choſe rather to 
remain there for the benefit of his at- 
tendance; though, I aſſure you, I think 
I ſhould have recovered ſooner under 
the roof of the moſt charming woman 
I ever beheld. ——— But not to diſpa- 
rage the abilities of my ſurgeon though, 
I muſt tell you he has made a wonder- 
ful cure; and the reſtorative air of 
Montpelier will, I am aſſured, perfect 
It, 


I ſhall go there as ſoon as I am able 
to undertake the journey; but they 
will not ſuffer me to go ſo far as the 
Chateau de Mirmons, which I am im- 
patient to do. The Counteſs ſends to 
me every day — ſhe has a thouſand ele- 

gant 
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gant ways of expreſſing herſelf; and, I 
own, I almoſt dread her acquaintance. 
But adieu at preſent; you ſhall hear 
more when I have ſeen her again. — 
Yours for ever, 


RAMER. 
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Lord Ramen to the Duke of BELMoxNr. 


Have at length been permitted to 

viſit at the Chateau de Mirmons. -- 
It is a noble place, — fit for the reſi- 
dence of a prince, and there is all the 
dignity attendant on one maintained 
there, — The Counteſs received me in a 
manner that charmed me. If I was 
pleaſed with her perſon in all the diſad- 
vantages of a deſhabille, — you will 
ſuppoſe how much I was ſurprized at 
it when ſet off by all the advantages of 


_ dreſs; when I tell you ſhe is that kind 


of beauty which ornament can heighten. 
There is an air of majeſty and ſweet- 


neſs about her which, if the latter was 


not as viſible as the former, would 
ſtrike every beholder with awe; her 
complexion 1s the fineſt I ever beheld; 
her eyes dark and piercing, and, what 


is uncommon with dark eyes, her hair, of 


which: 
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"which ſhe has the fineſt profuſion, rs 
the paleſt brown, it was dreſſed to the 


greateſt advantage; and on her head 


the wore a turban kind of cap, of the 
fineſt lace; I ſpeak truth when I ſay 
her neck (Hund which was a large row 
of the fine? pearl) was whiter than= 
pſhaw, comparitons are all hackneyed, 
and the don of ſwans is a flat dead 
white, that can really never live. Her 
robe, for I know not what dreſs it 
might be called, was cloſe to the fineſt 
ſhape imaginable, and-long and flow- 
ing; it was adorned with lace and 
. pearls; —but I will have done with her 
dreſs; I ſee I ſhould make but a poor 
tire- woman; and to ſum up the whole 
—[T muſt ſay — ſhe appeared the moſt 
elegant figure poſſible. 


She roſe on my entrance, offered her 
hand and conducted me to a ſopha. — 
It is no common obligation that binds 
me to you, ſaid ſhe, and if you will add 
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to it, tell me my Lord, tell me how to 
ſhew you that I am ſenſible of it. Her 
child entered. — Where is our preſer- 
ver, ſaid ſhe, where is the good Eng- 
liſnman. Meliſina, ſaid the Counteſs, 
it is there your thanks are due. She 


led her to me. — Love me for ever, 


ſaid ſhe, for I will ever love you, you 
who ſaved my dear mamma. Oh that 
I had fuch a papa, for then frightful 


men would never hurt me. I kiſſed 


the ſweet child, and promiſed all ſhe 
wiſhed. The Counteſs was affected, 
and turned the converſation to general 
ſubjects; which, to my great mortifica- 
tion, was obliged to be ſo all day; for 
1 had not been there half an hour be- 


fore company came in, and there was 


a conſtant ſucceſſion till the evening, 
when I took my leave. Will you 
honour my Chateau by future viſits; it 
is my wiſh to know more of my deli- 
verer; we will hope to have a future 


day, 
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day, when friendſhip will not be broke 
in upon. — My heart has long been 
ſhut to the world, and perhaps a time 
may come when it will be no fault to 
ſecluds my perſon; but till that arrives, 
I am deſirous of your acquaintance, as 
after that I hope to have your good 
wiſhes. And I am perſuaded, though 
you are Engliſh, your difpoſition is not 
ſo truly heretical as to have no faith in 
the prayers of a catholic; mine you 
will ever be entitled to. But adieu for 
to night. — She gave me her hand 
with the moſt winning air of mingled 
majeſty and freedom; I kiſſed it and 


withdrew. And now Belmont adieu 
to you, 

RAMER. 

PS. Lord B is deſirous to 


know when our congratulations on your 
marriage will be welcomely received. 
Miſs 
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Miſs SzDLEy to Lady Frances 


SUTTON. 


SEDLEY-FHovuss. 


friend — the dear corrector of 
my follies as they riſe, I ſtand 
accuſed; - I repent — Oh forgive, and 
] will ridicule no more. And will you 


not love me leſs — Ah, Lady Frances, 


every grain of generoſity I want is 
doubly your own. Spare me not, my 


excellent monitor, would to heaven I 


could form myſelf entirely upon your 
excellent mode]; but a Lady Arwell 
and a Lady Frances Sutton are beings 
that are ſhewn to the world only to 
convince us what mortality can be, and 
what it ſo ſeldom is. 


My mother is better. Thank 
you for all the entertainment of your 
laſt pacquet; but your own was the 

letter 
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letter of letters. Upon my word Lord 
Ramer tells a ſtory with a mighty good 
grace; what a brave fellow he makes 
himſelf out, and what a generous Lady; 
to be ſure his Lordſhip will deſire no 
leſs return than her heart. I never 
before heard a man give ſuch a mi- 
nute deſcription of dreſs, I think. —I 
hope the Duke will ſoon hear again 
from him. —- My compliments and 
thanks attend him; and believe me 
ever your obliged 


MARIA SEDLEY 
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Lady FRAN CES SUTTON to Mils 
SEDLEY. 


SUTTON=- ABBEY. 


OME particular affairs require Bel- 

mont's attendance in the North, 
and he left us yeſterday morning.— 
Congratulate me, Maria, I regret his 
abſence; he will return as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and I ſhall be happier in his com- 
pany: We are become neceſſary to the 
happineſs of each other; my grandma- 
ma's felicity is encreaſed-by it. Ami- 
able woman! every action of her life is 
goodneſs. — 


You muſt remember my friend Lady 
N You are, I ſuppoſe, no 
ſtranger to the faults of Sir J -N i 
his extravagance has at length brought 
him to that reduced ſtate that was fore- 
told, and he was obliged privately to 

| leave 
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leave England about a month ago. I 
viſited my friend; I did all I could for 
her; it was inſufficient. — Sir J— deſired 
her to follow him; promiſed to behave 
better; ſhe ſtill loved him; ſhe wiſhed 
to go; Lady Arwell approved her deſire, 
provided every thing that could make 
her journey agreeable, defrayed ſome 
expences that made my friend particu- 
larly uneaſy, and, after conquering 
numberleſs difficulties, ſent her pro- 
perly attended, with all her little fa- 
mily, to meet her huſband. She is 
a worthy creature: — May their pre- 
ſent misfortunes and her good ſenſe 
reclaim him. If they mean ever to 
clear the eſtate, they muſt remain many 
years in obſcurity; and I have great 
hopes they may yet enjoy a comfortable 
old age. But my grandmamma's per- 
ſeverance, the joy ſhe feels in the com- 
pletion of her wiſhes, ſhew one indeed 
very truly that © to be good is to be 
6 * happy : 
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© happy: angels are only happier than 
© men becauſe they are better.” She 
muſt be happy. Adieu my Maria, 1 
will leave off to meditate on her virtues. 


I have no more of Lord Ramer's 
letters yet to amule you; I, will there- 
fore have the vanity to encloſe ſome 
lines I wrote on my friend's misfortunes. 
Believe me ever 


\ 


FRANCES SUTTON. 


To 
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To Lady N 


CCEP T the attempt of an watuter'd 
muſe, 


Who feign wou'd try to ſing thy griefs to 
reſt ; 8 
Her eyes ſtill wet with ſympathetie dews, * 


Still heaves that boſom thas thy tale di 
ſtreſt. 


Oh N — accept the tributary lay, 
Which gentle minds will to thy ſorrows 
give; | 
They feel, avow them, and to virtue pay 
All that can mitigate, or thee relieve. 


Thy virtues well are known, and all admire, 
All then are intereſted in thy fate ; 

For thee each boſom glows with fond deſire, 
With ev'ry wiſh that can thy peace create, 


To hoſtile climesT hear thou'rt doom'd to go; 
E'en hoſtile climes will try to ſmile on thee, 

Learn to forget they are thy country's foes, 
And wonder at the goodneſs that they ſee. 
(3 2 Me- 
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Methinks I ſee thee leave thy native land, 
Where vice has long uſurp'd a pow'rful 
ſway; 
Where pride and villainy go hand in hand, 
And ev'ry virtue is far fled away, 


Take then thy infant train from this loft Iſle, 
Go teach them all thy bright example can; 
Thy lov'd Almira will the hours beguile, 
And thou wilt form her on fair virtue's 
plan. 


Where e er thou go'ſt may * pow'rs at- 
tend; 
On thee and thine ſoft pity will look 
down; 
Thy cauſe is worth diſtreſt, and thou a friend 
Wilt find where e'er thy high wrought 
woes are known. 


Thy woes — why call them ſuch ? 
Great minds ſhine brighteſt in affliction's 
ſhade; 
They riſe ſuperior to misfortune's touch, 


And point to glories that will never fade. 
Tis 
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Tis little ſouls alone who know to fear, 
When life's afflictions ruſh upon their 
Joys; 
They ſee not that from ill good may appear, 
And place their happineſs in worldly toys. 


Far different thou, and different is thy lot ; 
For e'en thy ſorrows enviable will ſeem ; 
By worthy minds thou ne'er wilt be forgot; 


The muſe will make thee her moſt fa- 
vourite theme. 


63 Miſi 
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Miſs SzpLty to Lady Frances 
SUTTON. 


SepLEey-Hovst. 


URSUE your meditations, my 
L Fanny, the goodneſs of Lady Ar- 
well is an inexhauſtible theme — like 
the beneficent Author of her being, ſhe 
extends it wide as the moſt diſtant 
ſound of diſtreſs: if her ear catch but 
the fainteſt note of woe, it vibrates on 
her heart, and relief enſues. Heavens, 
what a character! imprint it on my 
mind, and fire my ſoul with ambition 
to imitate her model. | 


My mother, I flatter myſelf, begins 
to revive. — Lady Sedley leaves us to- 
morrow, and then, I hope, we ſhall 
be again at peace —that calm, tranquil 
feeling, when we have not a paſſion to 
ruffle us, either yith joy or anguiſh — 

* for 
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for as to my brother, I adopt the 
words of my friend, and am thankful 
vice has no longer power to enſnare 
him. I am interrupted — Lady Sedley 
defires to ſee me. 


Give me leave to be angry. — My 
God, is it poſſible ! — Oh, Lady Fran- 
ces! this creature has loſt her father; 
ſhe told it me with — ſurely ſhe is 
not human. — Poor Loveſhow, without 
a tear, without the ſmalleſt token of 
anguiſh, curſed her fate for obliging 
her to continue the diſmals longer; — 
and, for conſolation, hoped he had left 
her more than was promiſed on her 
marriage, as ſhe had been ſo diſap- 
pointed in Sir Charles's fortune, Was 
there ever ſuch a daughter -I did 
not believe it was in nature wholly to 
be void of filial affection. She de- 
camps to-night, all impatience to know 
if ſhe has any chance to attract again 


G 4 a man 
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a man of faſhion. — She has no at- 
tractions if riches forſake her; — ſure 
ſhe will find a juſt reward, — but ſhe 
cannot; for Laveſhow was very rich, 
and ſhe can feel nothing but poverty. 


Adieu —your 


Maria StenLtvy. 


— + | 
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Lady Frances SuTTON to Miſs 
SEDLEY. | 


SuTTON-ABBEY. 

ELMONT has obliged me with 
ſome more letters from Lord Ra. 
mer; they are accompanied with one 
from himſelf, elegantly expreſſive of 
his paſſion. , He hopes to be with us 
again next week.. I have learned the 
motive that impelled him to leave us; 
it was the generous one of procuring 
a commiſſion for the ſon of a man 
reſpected by his e and I rejoice 


in it. 


My Maria, are you not a flatterer * 


yet you are ſo much of my way of 


thinking, when you ſpeak of Lady 
Arwell, that I muſt love you for it; 
but I will not allow you to call me her 
model, I am the humbleſt of all imi- 

8 5 tators. 
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tators. = Belmont has expreſſed himſelf 
concerning this beloved parent with all 
the affection I could deſire; but I muſt 
bid you adieu. When I have more of 
Lord Ramer's letters I will ſend them 
to you immediately, as you will be- 
lieve it is my wiſh to give you all the 
entertainment that is in the power of 
ur 


FRANCES SuPTON, 
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Lord Ramzr to the Duke of BEL 
MONT, | 


OU are impatient, you ſay, to 

hear more of my romantic ſtory. 
By my ſoul, my Lord, romantic as it 
may ſeem, my. heart is attached to it, 
and will pay for the adventure I fear. 
You know what a rebel it is, and ſure 
my fate is malicious. I left my coun- 
try to fly from one woman, whom it 
was criminal to regard, and, as if by 
miracle, a goddeſs is thrown in my 
way, and I muſt not love her. —I long 
to know her hiſtory, for I am certain 
her life muſt have been a particular 
ene. 5 


I went early yeiterday to the cha- 
teau de Mirmons, I was admitted. 
The remainder of this day ſhall be 
e to friendſhip, ſaid the Counteſs, 

(3 6 and. 
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and gave orders no company ſhould be 
received; we entered immediately into 
the ſocial converſe of friends long ac- 
quainted. Vou muſt be deſirous, my 
Lord, to know what were the reaſons 
that firſt gave me the honour of your 
acquaintance, and, as my deliverer, 
you certainly have a right to demand 
what your politeneſs forbids, yet your 
generous ſenſibility muſt wiſh to know. 
I avowed my wiſhes; it has ever been 
my maxim to ſcreen thoſe vices that 
I cannot abſolve; and indeed I have 
thought it my duty to throw a veil 
over every failing of my Mirmon's fa- 
mily, as I cannot but think the vices 
of one brother will reflect ſome un- 
pleaſing ſhades even on the virtues of 
my Mirmons. He is loſt to me; I 
faw his bleſſed ſpirit ſeek the regions of 
bliſs; he. is immortal;xand I glory in 
the thought. that he mutt be happy. 
Fer fine eyes ane a higher luſtre; 
9 her 
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her countenance glowed with rapture; 
ſhe looked on the picture of her ſaint, 
— Thou haſt preſerved me, haſt inter- 
ceded for my lord, — Bleſſed, for ever 
bleſſed, be the guardians of innocence! 


Vou rate a common attention too 
high; that it was my happy fate to 
render the Counteſs 'of Mirmons the 
aſſiſtance ſhe wanted will always be re- 
membered by Ramer with the greateſt 
felicity, and ranked amongſt his high- 
eſt enjoyments.. 


She bowed. —You are entitled to'my 
confidence; you will reconcile me to 
your country. I did not love the Eng- 
liſh till I knew Lady Hervey ; ſhe has 
abandoned us, and I was relapſing to 
my. former diſlike. It is ridiculous; 
virtues and vices are not confined to 
different climes; Italy has her men of 
merit, and the reverſe; England can 

: boaſt 
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boaſt a Ramer and a Hervey. When 
you firſt: ſaw me I was going to be ſa- 
crificed to avarice; is it not the growth 
of every clime? The brother of my 
Mirmons abandons himſelf: to its per- 
nicious dictates : had he completed his 
intention he would have been ſole poſ- 
ſeſſor of all his unbounded heart de- 
fires. On the death of me and the 
only child of his brother he poſſeſſes 
all that belongs to the houſe of Mir- 
mons. He is a ſpecious deceiver, to 
gain his purpoſe he ſought my friend- 
ſhip ; I was unſuſpecting, and he won 
even my confidence; he uſed it as he 
wiſhed. I told him of a journey I 
meant to take; he bribed my ſer- 
vants; I was conducted to the wood 
you found me in; the villains he had 
hired for murder were ſoftened by my 
appearance; they ſhewed me their or- 
der, ſigned by his name, and offered 
to preſerve me if I would marry them; 
my 
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my refuſal incenſed them; I entreated,, 
and they threatened. At laſt they old 
me they would allow me ſome hours 
to conſider of it, and retired, after 
having inhumanly tied me to a tree, 
The cries of Meleſina awakened every 
feeling of nature, I thought I had loſt 
every comfort, but at an early hour in 
the morning I found 1 had the greateſt 
miſery yet to lcarg, my child was taken 
from me; I remember very little more 
of what paſſed till reſcued by you, 
Mirmons has not been heard of ſince 
my return. I repeat my former re- 
gueſt, tell me how to. recompence 
you -I owe you more than life—my 
looks, I fear, betrayed my heart— for 
ſhe aſſumed a more reſerved air: —all 
that gratitude can inſpire you have a 
right to demand; every ſofter ſenti- 
ment is ſacred to the loved ſhade of 
Mirmons, and will never change its. 


ob- 
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object. My life has known a ſtrange 
variety. 


If it was not improper I owned I 
had a great deſire to be informed of 
the particulars. Some other time, my 
Lord'; we have had melancholy enough 
for to day. She ordered her harp, 
and, accompanying it with the fineſt 
voice I ever heard, we concluded the 
evening. I returned home, and learned 
that the Counteſs of Mirmons is ne- 
ceſſary to my happineſs, but that ſhe 
will contribute to it only as a friend. 
I ſhall not write again till I have more 
of this intereſting ſubject, which is the 
only one that engages your 

RAMER. 


Lady 
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Lady Frances SuTTON to Miſs 
SEDLEY, 


SUTTON- ABBEY, 


HE Duke is returned; the time 
appropriated for the outward ap- 
pearance of mourning is expired. It 
is a cuſtom that is certainly reſpectful, 
and often, I believe, the only mourn- 
ing that people know. With my Bel- 
mont it is otherwiſe; he cannot with 
his fables throw aſide his feelings. I 
will ever, ſaid he, cheriſh the remem- 
brance of my father; a different dreſs 
is of no conſequence; my heart wants 
not to be reminded by an outward ap- 
pearance of woe, his virtues are there 
graven in characters that cannot be 
effaced. My Fanny will animate me 
to follow his great example, It is not 
in 
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in. mortals to command ſucceſs; but 


we'll do more, my Fanny, we'll de- 
ſerve it. 


The time will now ſoon arrive that 
will make us one, and I have formed 
a wiſh that I hope my Maria will com- 
ply with—it is to have her preſence 
and Lady Sedley's, and that the ſame 
day may unite her to Mr. 8 . 
May I hope that you will not refuſe 
me? The time ſhall be your own— 
my grandmamma ſays no one ſhall be 
hurried, ſhe will have no compulſion. 
Her proſpects are all bright, and ſhe 
will indulge every hope that ſhe knows, 
Her partiality to your friend, Maria, 
tells her ſhe can form no wiſhes that 
ſhe may not expect to be realized, if 
goodneſs is to meet a reward, Ah, 
how flattering! it ſtrikes with all the 


power- 
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powerful force of maternal tenderneſs 


on the heart of your 


FRANcRERS SUTTON. 


A packet from Lord Ramer is juſt 
arrived, and I encloſe it, Adieu. 


Lord 
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Lord n to the Duke of BEI 
MONT, 


HIS Counteſs ſurprizes me— 

what penetration—what true dig- 
nity.—Read her hiſtory, my Lord, 
in the elegantly conciſe yet compre- 
henſive manner ſhe has given it in. — 
I will follow her advice, and ardently 
long for the time that will entitle me 
to the promiſed welcome, 


The 


0 
k 


— 


ü o on 
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The Counteſs of Mixmons to Lord 
RAMER. 


CHATEAU DE MIRMONS. 


HALL I recompenſe my deliverer 

by bidding him fly my preſence ? 

Is it the only return gratitude inſpires? 
— It is, my Lord — your own looks 
have aſſured me it 1s, and I muſt ba- 
niſh you from my chateau. Impru- 
dent man, — we might have been 
friends — it was the wiſh of my heart, — 
but if we ſeek for more we are loſt. 
Accuſe me not of vanity when I tell 
you a truth, which is, perhaps, un- 
known to yourſelf at preſent ; you love 
poor Mirmons' Counteſs, and it is 
vain, —ſee her no more, my Lord, till 
you can ſee her with the coolneſs of 
friendſhip, and welcome will meet you 
at her chateau : —ſuch a welcome as 
we pay to merit will be yours, — You 
have 
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have expreſſed a wiſh to know my hiſ- 
tory. —I have ſome letters of my fa- 
ther's that will inform you of the early 
part of my life better than any hiſtory 
I can give—ſome others of mine to 
my friend. Julia. will continue it; and 
you will fee the neceſſity of ceaſing to 
love her who is, with the trueſt grati- 
tude, your. obliged 


Lisson Mirmons. 


JuL1ian,to AURELIEN, 


F ULIAN, accuſtomed to ſociety, 
to the ſweets of. love, to all the 
Joys of a pure and tender friendſhip, 
flies from the world; Julian is no 
more that chearful being that was wont 
to glad the hearts of numbers — he 1s 
deſolate — abandoned by all — but that 
3 | Au- 
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Aurelien, to whoſe preſence he now 
flies for ſuccour. No longer can the 


enraptured parent preſent to you the 
child of your affection — no more ſhall 


Aurelien tell me his godſon deſerves 
the tribute of a father — he is no more 
— and Liſſon is numbered with the 
dead. — It is enough, Julian lives to 
tell it; and I bow to the miſery I can- 
not ſhun; but it is with the ſpirit of a 
flave to his tyrant. The ills are un- 
avoidable, and neceſſity obliges me to 
bear them. The world will call it re- 
ſignation, and deem me poſſeſſed of a 
virtue I am inſenſible to; for would I 
bear it if I could avoid it? no, my 
friend: —again Liſſon ſhould bear me 
company — again ſhould our child re- 
vive—or, if one muſt go, why not 
the girl? The infant, Liſſon, is left 
to my care — to mine — imprudent I, 
who, her mother excepted, hate the 

ſex: 
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ſex: I am ſick of them all. My Lif. 
ſon was — ah, Aurelien, ſhe is not, 
and I am miſerable. | 


Joxrax. 
— — . ͤ——8 


JuLian to AURELIEN. 


HAVE applied to my books, they 


ceaſe to amuſe me; if I repair to 
them I read nothing but Liſſon is 
dead, and you have her daughter to 


educate. I do not love children; I am. 
unfit for every thing: I will place her 


in a convent, and retire to ſome friendly 
haunt, where none but the ſacred eye 
of friendſhip ſhall purſue me. 


JuLtan. 


Julian 
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JuLtan to AURELIEN, 


LL is ſettled; the girl is placed 
in a ſituation where if ſhe has 
abilities ſhe may improve them; and 
even duty herſelf will now allow me to 
repoſe for ſome years. Let us meet at 
my retirement, and lay down a plan 
that will ſoothe my forrows, and teach 
me to bear the loſs of my Liſſon. 


JuLIaNn. 


JuLtAx to AurzELitn. 


OU have forced, me again into 
the world, under the pretence of 
receiving my daughter. Well, Aure- 
lien, and what next? Here I have 


her, the mage of her mother, and 
 Vor. II. H death 
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death himſelf ſhall not part us. She 
is all I could wiſh, and I am now your 


happy 


JvLrax. 


Li1ssow to JuL1a, 


ORCED as it were from the ſa- 
cred walls that ſtill encircle my 
Julia, the world appears to me with 
all its charms of novelty, and I thought 
they would itrike upon my mind with 
a force that would carry every thought 
away ; but ſtill my memory loves ts 
dwell within the convent's gates; it 
bears me to the cell of Julia: her de- 
votion ſtill animates me, and I ſhould 
with to return to my excellent exam- 
ple, but that I have a father, Stran- 
ger as I have been to him till now he 
awakens a variety of pleaſing ſenſa- 


tions, 
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tions, and I ſubſcribe myſelf your de- 
lighted | 


LissON, 


Lr1ssoN to JULIA, 


OU expect to hear of the world, 
Julia, it abounds with folly — all 

is diſſipation, — our beſt reſolves are 
made but to be ſhaken almoſt every 
one I meet changes ſome purpoſe I 
thought fixed, and I always return 
home diſſatisfied. It was pot fo when 
with you; in that peaceful manſion 
I waked but to know tranquility; I 
ſlept when nature wanted repoſe, roſe 
to diſcharge my ſacred duties ever un- 
interrupted ; but now they tell me of 
duties in life, and I am perpetually 
hurried into ſcenes that engage not my 
hears, ——— BEy Julia, I will ſoon devote 
H 2 a few 
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a few hours to your company - my 

father has promiſed to attend me. 
Your 


LissoN, 


Lisso to Juri. 


ND you like not the world — not 
| even the deſires of my father, 
nor the entreaties of your Liſſon, can 
prevail on my Julia to remain longer 
in it, — you have again ſought the ſa- 
cred retreat, and you have left me 
with an attachment that forbids my 
thinking of it more. Ah, my Julia! 
your Mirmons has won my heart — he 
is the brother of my boſom friend, 
I ove for ever your 


Lissovx. 


Lis- 
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Lissox to JULIA. , 

ULTIA, your Mirmons loves me — 

teach me to be worthy the prefer- 
ence he beſtows, Will you not by 
your preſence ſanCtify his choice? — In 
my father's breaſt the tender affections 
return — he will be his ſon, he lays, 
and ſhall replace. the godſon of Aur 
relien. — My father's attachment to 


that infant is aſtoniſhing. — Adieu, my 
Julia, qv ill i 


LE 4 1 , i} 
11 Iii 
7 4 


— — — — — 
— — 
* 


— 
- 


A conſiderable time elapſed after 
this laſt letter before I wrote again. 
— Julia quitted the convent for ſome 
time, and was preſent at my marriage 
with the amiable Count; ſhe left me 


H 3 not 
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nat till juſt before I lay-in of Meleſina, 


after which ſhe never more came into 
the world. 


Lasson to Juri. 


Y Julia, I am a mother, and 

every tender ſenſation crouds fo 
faſt upon my mind that I know not to 
which I muſt yield firſt ; — your Mir- 
mons has a daughter, — I am reſolved 
to practiſe every duty, — he is the beſt 
of men, and I cannot be ſufficiently 
grateful, 


Lissox. 


Lis- 
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Lissox to Jur. 


, my ſiſter! a fatal event has 

happened, that will throw a cloud 
over my felicity, My Mirmons em- 
barks to-morrow for Ruſſia, his friend 
is no more, and he muſt pay the ſa- 
cred duties of friendſhip ; every thing 
is left under his direction, and there 
is a large family to be guided entirely 
by him; his preſence therefore is ne- 
ceſſary, and I acquieſce, — May every 
favouring gale attend him, and ſoon 
waft him back to the arms of your 


ma... 


Lissox. 


f 
| 
: 
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WE | 


Lis SON to JuUL1a. 


IE expected hour arrives; Julia, 

he will return. Meleſina has 
learnt to liſp his name, and the father's 
ears will be welcomed by the ſound of 
his infant's voice. The Chateau was 
never in higher beauty; nature herſelf 
{ems deſirous to aſſiſt my attempts to 
give it new charms, and I am your 
unpatiently happy _ 


. L1i$$0N, 


Lisson to JuLla, 


EVER no more, my filter, my 
friend, my Julia, — my Mir- 
mons returns no rhore. Vain are the 
ornaments I beſtowed; the Chateau 
will 
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will not receive its glory; —all the 
pride it could boaſt ſinks to nothing. 
He was —ah, melancholy reflection — 
that what once was, and was my great- 
eſt joy, is now no more. The hour of 
expected pleaſure arrived; a meſſenger 
appeared, it was a meſſenger of woe :— 
The ſhip in which he ſailed was attack- 
ed by pirates; they reſiſted, and all are 
ſuppoſed to have periſhed ; —ah, our 
Mirmons was of the number... Apply 
to heaven for conſolation ; — my father 
preaches to me like a ſtoick, —the tale 
is true, there can be no hope to ſuppoſe 
it otherwiſe, and he would teach me re- 
ſignation, — My Julia ſet me the glo- 
rious, example, for I am the wretched 


« 


LISSOoN MIRMONsS. 


NA. abate 
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Lissox to JuL1a. 


HE ftoiciſm of my father was ap- 

pearance only; he has felt, Julia, 
his life was the ſacrifice. My days are 
devoted to melancholy. Would to 
heaven I could ſeek that aſylum he has 
found! My Mirmons and my father 
Julia, it is too much, it will bow 
down with ſorrow the heart of 


Lisson Mir Mons. 


I CAN find no more letters, my 
Lord that are neceſſary to my hiſtory; 
four years have elapſed ſince the laſt. 
My Julia is no more, and I have not 
an attachment on earth but to my 
child: My intenrion 1s to ſettle her in 
the world, and then retire to the ſacred 

afylum 
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aſylum that my Julia paſſed moſt of 
her life in, and devote the remainder 
of my days to that Being, who will re- 
ward the obligations you have confer- 
red on 


Lis80n MikMoxs, 


. 
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Miſs SepLEy to Lady FRANCES 
| SUTTON. Nl 


SepLey-Hovss, 
ND fo, my dear, you are reſolved 
we ſhould both ſacrifice at once; 
- very pretty upon my word, S —, 
an ungratefuf wretch, ſays he owes you 
more than all the world. Lead up, 
my dear — 1 think it ſeems to be de- 
creed that I muſt follow your dance; 
for here has been a letter from your 
good—grandmamma, that my mother 
fays can only be anſwered in perſon; 
and I am to tell you that in about a 
month we ſhall all attend your order. 


Poor Mirmons! — what a pretty way 
ſhe has given her hiſtory in; her little 
letters do honour to her heart, But 1 


declare I ſhopld be romantic enough to 
| give 
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give way to hopes, ſometimes, and flat- 
ter myſelf the count may yet be alive. 
As for Ramer, he is the -moſt unfor- 
tunate man in the world; always in 
love, end really poſſeſſing many amia- 
ble qualities, but always unhappy, — 


Adieu from 


MARIA SEDLEY. 


22 1 | Lady 
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Lady Frances Surrox, to Miſs 
SEDLEY, 


SUuTTON- ABBEY, 
ARIA, you will rejoice in the 
happineſs of Mirmons' Count- 
eſs when you read. the following, and 
participate in the joy we all feel, and 
particularly in that of your 


FRANCES SUTTON, 


Lord 
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Lord RA MER to the Duke of BELMOo Nr. 


"NONGRATULATE me my Lord, 
I ſhall again recover my peace; 

— the Chateau de Mirmons reſounds 
with joy, and I have received the fol- 
lowing invitation, which I fly to accept; 


Counteſs of Mixmons to Lord Rams, 


ETURN my Lord, the Chateau 

de Mirmons wants but your pre- 
ſence; —its walls echo with felicity; — 
the thanks of Mirmons await you; his 
Counteſs longs to preſent her deliverer 
to her Lord, for he lives to reſtore her 
joy, — preſerved by the immediate in- 
terpoſition of heaven — he returns to 
bleſs his 


' Lisson Mixmons, 
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Lord RAMER in Continuation. 


IT was indeed a ſcene of felicity 
that it is impoſſible to deſcribe; —all 
was rapture, and for the firſt hour joy, 
that ſeemed to want expreſſion, ſilenced 
all. If the Counteſs was before hand- 
fome, ſhe now appeared divine. When 
ſhe could recover her ſpeech, ſhe pre- 
ſented me as her deliverer; and the 
compliments J received are really too 
great to repeat. —— Vain would have 
been the life that has been preſeryed to 
me, ſaid the Count, but for your un- 
exampled goodneſs. He continued in 
this ftrain for a conſiderable tine, till 
J interrupted him by defiring to know 
the means of his preſeryation. — The 
ſtory that cauſed my Liſſon's miſery 
was in part true; we were attacked by 
pirates, and the veſſel I was in periſhed 
in reſiſtance; I, with a few more, eſ- 
801 3 caped 
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caped in the boat, and were taken up 
by a ſhip that was going to a very di- 
ſtant part, and which by various acci- 
dents prevented my returning till now. 
— You, my Lord, whoſe goodneſs con- 
vinces me of your ſenſibility, can bet- 
ter imagine, than I can expreſs, what 
were my feelings for this amiable wo- 
man during my abſence. I knew my 
brother's difpoſition, and I ſhuddered 
with horror when I refleted on what 
might be her fate: — Imagination never 
painted me the brave Engliſhman ar- 
riving in the moment of horror, and 
reſcuing all my ſoul held dear, 


The tear ſtarted in the eyes of the 
Counteſs, — We muſt forgtt all that is 
paſt, ſaid the Count, the preſent is our 
own, and we will enjoy it. He turned 
the converſation to general ſubjects, for 
we were all too happy to think of it, 


and receive that delight that you would 
ſup- 
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ſuppoſe. — Extremes of joy are equally 
painful as ſorrow. 


I am now an inhabitant of the Cha- 
teau de Mirmons; its owners will not 
permit me to leave it while I remain in 
this part of the world; and, I aſſure 
you, I like my ſituation fo well that L 
believe it will be ſome time before 1 
ſhall change it. The Count has my 
warmeſt friendſhip, and deſerves it; I re- 
gard his Lady as the wife of a man I 
very ſincerely eſteem; and was never 
fo happy before. Not one tumultu- 
ous paſſion diſturbs me. — If Meleſina 
was older, perhaps, I ſhould not be fo 
eaſy: — I do not think it impoſſible but 
that I may be yet related to the Count- 
eſs. Believe me ever yours, 


RAMER, 


Lady 
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Lady Frances SuTTON to Miſs 
SEDLEY. 


SUTTON-ABBEY. 


MI ARTA, this is a chequered life 
indeed; and you would have 


hoped for his return. Happy pair! 
may their preſent bliſs continue; mine 
is to be ever clouded, — if a bright- 
ening ſcene occaſionally appears, ſome- 
thing riſes to obſcure, if not quite diſ- 
pel it. Selina, whom I regarded with 
all the affection that youth and inno- 
cence will win, is cut off like the 
early bloſſom of the year, and it af- 
fects me more than I imagined it was. 
- poſſible, I perceive ] loved the child 
better than I thought I did. Sweet 
innocent! death has taken thee from 
her who would have watched over thy 
infant years, and formed thy heart by 


alt 


* 
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all the precepts of virtue. With what 
joy ſhould I have marked her im- 
provements! Ah, Maria, vain are all 
human attachments! Let us fix our 
hearts where only true joy is to be 
ſound, and then we ſhall meet with 
no diſappointments. | 


FRANCES SUTTON. 


ELEGY 
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E LE GL on the Death of S ELINA. 


OW morn her ſweeteſt ſmile beſtows, 
And ſeems to promiſe an unclouded 
day; 
Tis memory that thus early calls me from 
repoſe, 
And gives me to behold morn's bright. 
ning ray, ; 


On thoſe embowering trees the linnets ſing; 
The lark is ſoaring to the cloudleſs ſky; 
With notes of praiſe the vaulted echoes ring, 
That ſoft along the air in murmurs die. 


The gentleſt zephyrs fan the ſummer gale ; 
And ſweete{t perfumes ſcent the ſouthera air. 
Where's now the brighteſt lily of the vale, 
That blew fo ſweet, and was my favourite 
Care, 


The blooming beauty firſt my notice caught; 
VUnknowing of its virtue I admir'd; 
When firſt I ſaw, I own, I Intle thought 
It wou'd have ſuch fond ſentiments infpir'd. 
On 
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On yonder turf it rais'd its humble head; 
Beneath thoſe (ſhrubs, retir'd from noon- 
tide heat, | 
I've ſeen it fleep upon the graſſy bed; 
While round it lambs wou'd innocently 


-- 


bleat, 


No more my lily blooms to human ſight; 
No more the cottage garden will be gay; 

Loſt is its ſweetneſs, paſt its beauty bright; 

Adieu the glory of the blooming May! 


No pompous tomb will mark its early fate ; 
Mayhap its ſweetneſs unregarded lies ; 
Some humble ſtone ſhall bear its youthful 

date, 
The beſt memento to our native ſkies. 


For here we ſee, nor youth nor bloom could 
; ſave, 
All meet alike th' inevitable hour; 
Nothing exempts us from our promis'd grave, 
"Tis known we all muſt feel death's 
mighty power, 
2 74 


Sweet 
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Sweet bloſſom art t::u fell, 
And are thy infant beauties o'er: 
Ah what avail'd it, that I loy'd fo well! 
Ah what avail'd it, fince thou art no more, 


* 


It ſerv'd alas but for to ſhew, 
How fickle's human joy, 
When plac'd on any thing below, 
Which tyrants may deſtroy. 


Thou wert the faireſt bloſſom of the ſpring, 
Its ſweeteſt emblem, pride of infant race; 
Thy voice was ſotter than when linnets ling ; 
And roſes bloom adorn'd thy cherub face, 


Ah what avail'd it that thy face was fair! 
That ſportive innocence beam'd in thy 
eyes! 
T hat playtul loves twin'd ringlets in thy hair, 
And that thy beauties gain'd our glad ſur- 
prize! 


Fancy now paints thee in the realms above, 
A ſmiling cherub in the heavenly train: 
Thy Maker has receiv'd thee to his love, 
And ever will thy innocence maintain. 
% * | 33” Adieu 
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Adieu ye joys! my heart has often ſought _ 
The ſoft amuſements of the vacant hour; 
Adieu to ſportive innocence, that oft 
Has won my {miles by its attractive pow'r. 


Whene'er my eyes the humble cot ſhall meet, 

Mem'ry will heave a ſigh or drop a tear, 

In due remembrance of that bloſſom ſweet, 
That blooms for ever in the regions dear. 


Miſs Spy to Lady Frances 
' SUTTON. 


SEDLEY-TovsE, 

V HAT a diſappointment to your 

Maria! — I was reſolved to have 

loved the child, and her death will 

indeed greatly damp the joy of our 

meeting, — it is fixed for next week, — 

till then adieu. — What a folemn pur- 

pote do we meet for! — Ah, my dear, 
my vivacity will return no more. 

MARITA SEDLEY. 


NI S. 


E RR A T A. 
FIRST VOLUME. 
P. 17, for her perſon, read in her perſon: 
P. 26, for paſtoral, read paſtoralic. 
P. 69, for in him only, read in him alone. 
P. 71, for tract, read trait. 
P. 80, for topic, read ſubject. 
P. 82, for Meducan, read Medicean: 
P. 97, for know, read knew. | 
P. 150, for eſtrange myſelf from a gueſt, Had 
eſtrange myſelf from it as from a gueſt, 
P. 176, for but, read reſt. 


P. 198, for that you are loſt in, read in which 
you are loſt, 


SECOND VOLUME. 


P. 79, for doved, read beloved. 
P. 117, for ſecluds, read ſeclude. 
P. 165, for the blooming, read it's blooming. 
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